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ABSTRACT 

This updated search of the ERIC system, "Dissertation 
Abstracts," and the journal literature yielded 78 documents which 
focus on programs that have trained and utilized paraprofessionals 
(K-16) with a look at outcomes and potential adoptability. (CJ) 
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Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors^ It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals In Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 1974. 
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Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupinjs : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche forai. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro-- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information; 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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ED 068 861 CC 007 566 

AnJerum, DavtJ A. Jones, HtrntnStnt 
Mwutfimnl of Pmprwrcsshmab: OeUvrry M 

Profciniofuil Human ServicciL 
Pub Date Apr 72 
Note— 2lp. 

EDRS Prii* MF.$0.65 8053.29 

Dciscriptorv-Comiiiuntty Rcljtiom. W-^mWy 
.Sch<H>l Rctjtk>n>hip. * Human RcLitiont. •Non- 
pfofcvNionjI PcfNonncI. •Paraprofcv<ionaI 
Sch<x>I PcrM>nncl. •Parent Child Relationship. 
School Aidc^. "School Commun-ty Relation. 
^»p. Student School Reiati«in%hip. Teaching 
Avxi^tuiitx 

Idcntincrv— New York. SPAN RochcMcr 

The tntcniion <»f ihi\ paper w^^ lo propov cer- 
tain principles and «trategtc« for the "profcu- 
KM>nal'* use of paraprofcvvk^nak tn education. It 
Wd'* Slated thai uneredcntialcd pcrsconK on »chool 
district puyrolK arc given few genuine opporluni. 
ticjj to ioter.icl profcssiiinally with children, 
parents, and helping a£encic!(. thux creating a 
wjste of resources and a form of dtscrimination. 
ThcKC eooclunion* are Mippnrled ttnd alternatives 
are 4>frerc<J by the rcportinf of obwrrvations gle- 
aned from participation in programf uttlizinc 
paraproTcNKionah. The primary xourcc refencd lo 
was School Parent Advijwri to the Neighborhood 
(SPAN), a project ba«d in Rochettcr, New 
York, that employs 33 adulu at home.$choo1. 
eommunily relations workers. SPAN is a con- 
sisient. visible bridge bct%vecn school and 
ncighbo.-hood. The 33 SPAN workers work with 
staffs of public and parochial, elementary, pre- 
kindcrgarten and secondary schools. They work 
toward a number of goals, most importantly at 
motivating and involving parenu in dealing with 
the ^educational needs of their chiWrcn. 
( Author/BW ) 
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Bastnx, Hattte Cage, B. N. 
RIchMMid. Virginia Ca.w Qnyacflto p^ 
fiwB: A* AiMaHMaf. 

Florida Univ.. Gainesville. Inst for Developmeni 

of Human Resources. 
Spons Agency— Bureau of Educational Personnel 

Development (DHEW/OE). Washington. D.C 
Pub Date Jul 72 
Note— 85p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HO$3.29 
Descriptors— Disadvantaged Youth. *Low In- 
come Groups, *Paraprofessional School Per- 
sonnel. Teacher Aides. *Teacher Education. 
*Teaehcr Education Curriculum. Teacher fm* 
provemenl. *Teaeher Programs 
This report evaluates a Caieer Opportunities 
Program (COP) in the Richmond PuWic School 
System. Virginia-one of many COP programs 
which train adults from model cities* ncighbor- 
htwds for new careers in education. The report 
specifies that 1 50 participants served as auxiliary 
personnel in 32 Richmond schools and that the 
educational phase of the program was conducted 
jointly at Virginia Union and Virginia Common 
wealth Universities. The program and curricula of 
the Career Opportunities Program (COP) are 
described briefly, with participant requirements 
for selection given The involvement of COP with 
other programs for disadvanUged children is also 
discussed. Evaluation techniques are described 
particularly opinionnaires and checklists. The 
evaluation focused on (a) assessment of self-con* 
cept and attitudes of COP and non-COP partici- 
pants toward vanous characteristics in the 
teaching process, (b) assessment of the self* con- 
cept of children in classrooms with COP and non* 
COP aides, and fc) comparison of ratings of 
university and put.ic school staff concerning per* 
formanee and personal characteristics of the COP 
and non-COP participants. Reported results show 
that (a) a gain in interpersonal adequacy for both 
groups was achieved; (b) COP partieipanU* 
ratmss on classroom orcanization and nUnnina 



were titnincant as were 
non-COP ratings on student relationship; and (c) 
attituJcs of COP aides, as measured by a seman- 
tic differential scale, increased signrficanUy 
toward the COP. 



ED 073 387 CG 007 819 

Barnard, Jamts D. And Others 

lnei Fecdtocfc. 

Kansas Univ.. Lawrence. Dept. of Human 

Development. 
Spons Agency-Natiofial Coordinaiios Center for 

Earl y ChiMh ood EdncUioiL St. Aon. Mo.; Na- 

Development (NIH). Bcttacada, Md. 
Pub Date 72 

Grant-OEG-3-7.070706-31 It 
Note-]7p. 

EDtS FHct MF-$«45 HC-S3 J9 
Descripton-Evaluaiion. 'Feedback. Models 
Nonprofesuonal Penonnet. *Paraprofe«ionai 
School Peisonnel. Perfonnance. P^ormance 
Factors. Supervision. *Superviaon. 'Superviso- 
ry Activities. •Supervisory Mefbodf. Tutoring 
Although increasing use of paraprofessionals to 
imptement key program concepU has ttie ad- 
vantage of increased availability and lower sala- 
ries, problems in maintaining acceptable levels of 
performance have also been reported* This study 
asaesMd the role of performance^related feedback 
on the work behavior of paraprofewional tutors 
in a remedial reading protnm. One randomly 
chosen tutor received publicly posted feedback 
each day on (1) degree of completeness with 
which one student's answers to comprehension- 
check questions were tutored; (2) accuracy with 
which that student's daU sheet had been corn- 
puled; and (3) time at which the first student's 
tutorial session had bejiun. The simple feedback 
package produced significant improvement in the 
measured level of the first two worfc-retated 
behaviors, but not in the third. It was concluded 
that simple informational feedback and the obiec- 
tive measures of work performance on which it is 
based may be of considerable practical im- 
portance to supervisors in insuring satisfactory . 
work performance by paraprofessionats in applied 
programs. (Author) 



ED 074 188 UD 013 419 

Meyirs. Edna O. 

Scuxb for Prevcative Apptonckcs: Ccvdantot 
Cogaidve SkilU Im a Higi RUk Couv^tyat a 
Deterrent lo Maladaptive Bdkavior. 

Northside Center fur Child Development. New 
York. N.Y. 

Spons Agency— Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration (D- 
HtW). Washington. D.C. 

Pub Date Dec 71 

Note- 141 p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6^8 

Descriptors -•Cognitive Development. Disad- 
vanUged Youth. ElemenUry School Students. 
•Intervention. Negro StudenU. •Paraprofes- 
sional School Personnel. •Parent Participation. 
Parent Student Relationship. Self Esteem. So- 
cially Deviant Behavior. Spanish Speaking. 
*Student Adjustment. Student Behavior. Stu> 
dent School Relationship. Urban Population 
Identifiers- New York City 

Project Search for Preventive Approached 
hypothesized th<;t the development of cognitive 
competence m adults and in youngsters, using 
non-cumeulum-oriented materials, and deriving 
pleasure from an tntellectual experience. couM be 
posited as a necessary prerequisite for preventing 
or curbmg maladaptive behavior in the ghetto 
child, and helolessnett and ferltnts of inadf^narv 



on the part of those responsible for this child's 
contmuing growth. Towards this end a wSSn 
was witiared in the form of '-n,ink" Wo'dSSSS 

Harlem. Attending m the second year of the pro- 

worked with their own children at home, others 
were paraprofessionals who trained their own 
iSl^T" « « » comparable group in Je 
•chool settiog. Another group of paraorofes- 

Ul'^er^llS'^^? 
00 Of them in the past year. Results indicau^ 

mficant lessening of respect for muSS^^!S^ 
««5.popuUtK>a. CMoTof the ap|S3kS 2? 
poor m legibility I (Author/JM) ""^^^ 
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ED 075 419 

{Values: Freedom lo Leam|. 

Elizabeth City State Univ.. N C 
Pub Date 72 
Note— 1 3p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Oescriptor$-«In^-rviee Icaehcr Education 



...M.IVICC icacncr kducatum. 
Paraprofcssional Sch<M>I Personnel. Role Pl^y- 
yig. Student Teachers. •Te.ncher Interns. 
•Icuching Mcthiids 



Idcntificrs-^DisJinguished Achievement Award 
r.ntry 

A teaching intcrnslnp program f<ir intermediate 
cducjtion (grade* 4-9) majtirs in their third year 
ua\ M:t up by three locdl universities in Washlng- 
l.m County. North Car<ilina. The program was 
four-foW anti ctinsiMcd of a) a daily 2-wcek 
prc<crvice training program, h) an in-service 
training pnigr.im during the academic year, c) 
academic course work, d) student teaching. 
Frcscrvice training consisted of simulated ex- 
perience and role playing employing various 
lej*.hing meth<Jd^»logle^; the in-scrvicc full-time 
neld contjtt provided re.il teaching cxpcnenec 
K""', J." '•"•'^ u"dergradua:e semesters. 

Available results indicilcd positive responses 
frt»m adniinistratnrs. teachers, interns, students 
and uniser^ily per«mncl. (Program descrintioas 
are attached ) (JB) 
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Volunteers in the Child Development Center Pro* 
Itram. 

Offitc of Child Dcvehipmcnt (OHEW). Washing 
ton. I) C Hure;iu of Head Start and Child .Ser- 
vice Programs 

Rcp<»ft No-.OHt;W-Ori)'72-49 

rub Date 72 

Ni»lc-45p . I»r<»jcct Head Start btioMct No 5 

KDRS Price MF-So.eS HC-$3.29 

Descriptors •<'hikl Development Centers. Dis 
•ulvjntjgcd Ynulh. (iutdcs. PrcsehtHit Hduca* 
turn, ♦Ic.ichcr AnIcs. * Volunteers. •Volunteer 
I r.iming 

IJcnltficrs-'Prnjcit Hciid Start 

Suggestions Um c!ip.inding and improving the 
volunteer p,iftieip.tlion in all local Held Start 
programs arc provided in this manual The prima- 
ry .iinis of the vohinlcer pmgrams iire lo (1) pro- 
vide additiiinal slaff in all are .is of the program, 
thus increasing the effectiveness of the paid staff. 
(2) give iiiieresied hical cili7ens. including 
parents <»f ihe children, :in opportunity to jiar- 
ticip-ile in the program. (3) establish a sysiemi/cd 
inelhod of mobili/ing community rcs< urees for 
the expansion and improvement of all farts of the 
nrocrart. and (4) build better undcrst <ndins t.ir 
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ihc ttvvr all ^ar *tu pnvcrtv and stitiiulalc Liti/cfl 
Mip|Uirl f«>r iiiifirovcd ^civucs ii: cdu«.ali«Hi. 
Iic.ilili. ami «kcHarc ftir children and their fanii 
ii'.-s <>tricul policies Loticcriiiiig um: n( vitluii leers 
III the Mead Start prngrani arc iioicd <>uidclincs 
liif (Icvcliiping a votuniccr prtigrani ar« provided 
umlcr the fullo^k itig M:i.lions Advaruc Plannni^. 
Joh liuciiiori. KcLruitniciil. Irilcr viewing, Oricn-^ 
faliiui and I raining. Staff and Xtiluntccr Kcla- 
lio»sh;p\ Using Volunteers Hfrcctivi.'l>. Kccogni 
lioii. .t"«l I valuation An ap))cndu provides Satn 
pte Kegisiration and I'laeemcnt Form. Suggested 
Ir.iinmg Program. Sample Joh Descnptionv 
li ooittinalor of Vomnlccrs. and Volunteer Claiv 
room Aidei. <*uide for hvaluating Volunteer Ser 
iKcs. ami' Kgcsfcd Reading (DH) 
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i'araprnfrs\i'nna}\ in I'alifiirnia SchtNil DUtrirts 

and NchiMiK t97|.|972. 
< .ililornia \getivi i«'r KeMraivii m I iliii.iii"ii 

lliiiiiii^Mtiie 
Pul» Dale 7 J 

Nulv* ri*Jp.( AKI Dobunieni Ndinlnr " 
\\.iil(ble fio:i: - ( .iliiiHiii.1 \):nev> l^-r Kewarvh 

til fduL.iiiiin. PO H.i\ 4«4ri lturh}i}!.iiiie 

t .iliti>r:ii.i *>4tiMi f S2 mm 
DiMumrni Nut A%aiUhlr frnm KUKS. 
Di'sLripinrs - inserviLL I e.iLlier I dtiv.ition 

* P.ir.ipti.>fessi(>}i.il S( liool Peisonnvl 'Svii«**»l 

Aides 'VLisd IVfs«tniiel 'leavlKi Inieins 

*\ olun leers 
• lilc:it liter C .ihlnrm.i 

\ \iiiii\ ol (he iiv^ lit |i.if.ipi..iesstMn.ils m 
sitU'itl itisirivis III < .ihfi'riii,! .iti«i III .1 v.iinpli»}r «•! 

svh«N>ls Ulthlll lllvvi .lisliiits u,|s volitilK^vd l*> 

the ( ali;«>rni.i Ageiui in Kesc.ifvh in I (Iiil.iIuiii 
durini: the l'*''! ''I >vli4H>i ve.ir Surt.c\s weie 
svtil u* -lU o| iht: III" M.h(Hil «hsrrivl\ m < .iliftir 
I'M .Mul u turns uv>e i evened {r«ifii ''(iS nt these 
disirivts Si« liiiiiilrctf eighteen (fistrivfs refHtrletf 
ilu ii^e «>i p.i( jpriiIc«^M«in.its ui souk tn.uiner 
ihirve d.if.i art* te|*«iife«l m Pan 1 Surievs u^rc 
•^v* t t" 14^17 inJiiidu.il %vii«H>U Kvliifns uvlc 
ivt^ei^id Ir-nii "f.s 's.«.h«-«t|s CM ihcst svhmils "^4 
rep«'ftv*l the «w p.ir.ipr«ttessi«>ii.iU I hese dai i 
.irv u|N>r(c<t III PiM II SvhiHiN -Jteu .iskwd .• mtI 
o! iiii's.t.t, i*,tih'i>ii> tptestt^tis (Llatmg tt» thr 
tciLhitit.* '.indents rights and responsibilities 
Uit'se it.i* I .irc rep«itted in Pari III * Author f 



ruortM will iricrcuvc the aniounl ot tiiiic devoted 
to rnstruLtional activities' and individtiah/ed iii 
structtun a.\ a result of volunteer help. (6) the 
number tif volunleers will increase hy 509? durin^^ 
the firvt project )c.tr. :ind (7) ctiinmumty 
rcMHirce volunlcers will volunteer tlieir scrvieeN 
Acttvtties to achieve these ithjcctives are 
diitcw^ (DH) 
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Sehook Volunlccn: Districts Rccnrit Aides to Mcrt 

UMm CmU, Sttitknt N«c«h. 
Natitmal Scho.^! Public Relations Association. 

Arlington. Va. 
Pub Date 73 
Notc~68p. 

Available front— Nauonat School Public Rctatioas 
Association. I KOI N MtMire St.. Arlington. Va 
22209 (Stock No 4||.|2852) 

MNLS Price MF-S0.65 HC Not AvMlable from 
ICIIRS. 

Dcscrtptors"- *l Ulucational Prt igram^. 

*Pitrarwtifevstonal Sch<x)l Pci^onncl. Program 
Admint<4ration. Prtigram f>cvelopmcnt. 
Teacher Aides. •Vi)luntary Agencies. •Volun- 
teers. •Vitluntccr Training 
'I his Nxiktct cxplaias the volunteer as a neccs* 
sary and expanding pan of the school district's 
educational team. The benefits and drawbacks ii( 
vt)luntccnsm arc presented, with stress on the in* 
dication that problems incurred by the sch<X)l dis> 
iricU can be solved, 'the planning, coordination, 
supervision, direction, and usage of volunteer 
prt>grams arc emphast/cd. ouimples of spcctftc 
.sch<K>l volunteer programs across the United 
States are given, l-xplatncd arc the use of stu- 
dents as luttirs in these programs, the importance 
of recruiting aiul placing vt)luntecrN. arHl ap- 
proaches touard evaluation. Ftve sample volun- 
teer programs arc presented, exemplifying a) a 
large, urhaii program f l>os Angeles): b) an urban 
^(»gram which combines tndtvidua] and organt/ii> 
tional resources (fXrnvcf): e) a program jointly 
sponsored by a sch<x)l di^.tnct aitd a service or- 
gant/iiluin (iknM;. Idaho) d) a comprehensive 
statewide program (New Hampshire): and e) a 
crtKLs-age leaching program ( Ontario- Montclair. 
<!altfomia). Twelve selected rcfercfurcs are in* 
eluded uUing with addresses where further infor- 
mati<m can be prtKured (HKH) 



I':D078 26S AC 014 449 

IjtVtn^. Evelyn Sihmttz. Paul 
Voluncms in lutycatioa« imtrim ErtkuOon Kr> 
port July t. t97t-Jttiie 30. 1972. 

K.iiivi^ City SchiHil I>tstr»et. Mt> 
Itjii l).itc* 25 Aug 72 
Note- 4Sp 

MlkS Price .MF-$0.65 MC-$3.29 

lX-^cri|.lor> -Adulb. C'oiniiiunny Pti>i:> 
•Parapi.'t'evsiortal School Pcrstiitncl. Program 
De^crlptutn^, 'Projirant l'lvalu.ition. *'lc:«,licr 
Aides. * iutnnal Prt^r.uns. •Volunteers 
Identifiers— *K.in>;ts (*ny 

Ihe Volunleeis in iiducaiion Project t% 
df»igiied to uttli/e toniinuinty volunleeis tii pto 
vtdc. vkithout ch.trgc. vanou^ services to the 
vcluHil st.df Other giwK .ire m reinforce the in 
structiori t)f the tcachinji stafl' with volunteers 
trained for p.irtieul.ir service, to olfcr individu:U 
iielp lo studenu. to in.ikc :iv.iil.]blc the t.ilenLs 
,tnti rt^MUirccs ol the c(>niiiiumt> in order to sup 
|)lciiient and enrich the cduc.ttion:t} proj^rani. and 
to hriKtden commmttt) ntMlerst;tndtn|: nf xcIuniI 
iicc'In and pntblcins Por this interim ev.iUialion. 
136 V(tluntecr\. 1? pttncip.iU. and ^ directors 
v^crc survevcd liy iive of interviews ami question 
tuirc's. Ihe survcv ^.ts dc*Muncd tti .ivse\s ihc 
respondents' {H:rec|'hfMi% of llie pmiect in ritcx't 
iiig prtigratn oh|ecti'.cs .c» well as .i-^sess j>osMl)le 
.tiCLN where .iclivttie<< and resources coiiUl Ih* 
used nKire ctlectively to iinprovt* volutiiccr \Kr 
-j-hc seven project iih|ectivcs are i\) 
by use of volunteer tutors, to increase the re.uhii); 
.ichicvemcnt ol jxMir read ers b> .it Ic.cst six 
months. (2l bv use ol viauntcer tutors^ l.« iti- 
crc.LNC the uiulerstitndinj; of Kt^ic toniv'* ts .eul 
inathcni'itictl iironcicitcy. by .it least lour 
m^niflK. of students wt(h {«oor nLitheniatical .tp- 
.ide, (3i teachers in cLiv^nvms where v.)fnn 
tecrs arc .is^ignctl will mcrcev the anion nl of 
time devoted lo ifistnietion.d activities by 20'*. 
\ <Uisc of the libraries .ind .tecevx to ;t librjtrv w«!l 
inc/ctsc. (*») teachers in s(kci.iI edncition cUss 

ERIC 
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tilUlzsUon of Pan*Pror«ts<oiMl CMMclofs. UmI 
Project Report. 

Southwestern Cnll . Chula V»ta. Calif 

Spons Agency— Cahfnrnta State Dept. of Gduca* 

tmn. Sacranicntn. Bureau nf Program Planning 

and Development 
Pub Date 30 Sep 71 
Note— 38p 

EDRS Prke MF'SO.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors —'Counsehng Hffcctivcnci:. Counsel- 
tng Services. 'Counselors, 'Counselor Train* 
ing. Manpower Utilization. On the Job Train- 
ing. 'Paraprnfcssional School Personnel. Post 
Secondary f:ducation. Program Descriptions 

Identifiers— KIcmcniary Secondary Educanon Act 
Title ill. ESPA Tntc 111 

This Title Ml pr<ijcct involved Ihe training and 
utilization of a paraprofcssional counselor in 
working with a sample of ftrst'timc freshmen stu- 
dents at Cahforma's Southwestern College Ihc 
hypothesis was ihat a team consisting of a 
paraprofcssional and professional counselor 
w<iund be more effective in counseling, the as> 
signmcni nf routine tasks to the par^tprofcssKinal 
will enable the professional to concentrate on his 
area of expertise The paraprofcssional received 
special training from the professional counselor, 
and an inservicc training program was also con* 
ducted A data card was designed to determine 
whether a student seeking counieling could he as- 
signed to the paraprofcssional and to determine 
the total numher of students the counselors see. 
This (tnal report is presented tn three parls- 
stativtical data, narrative, and financial data The 
Para -Professional Training Manual is attached 
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Ike Kolc of Secootfary Sciioot Para-ProfeasloMb. 

Oregon School Study Council. Eugene. 
Report No-OSSC-BulI'Vol-U.NO'tO 
Puh Date iun 7 1 
Note— 44p 

Available from— Oregon School Study Council. 

College of Education. University of Orccon' 

Eugene. Oregon 9740) <S2,50) 
KDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.S3.29 
Descriptors--. Administrator Attitudes. Clerical 

Occupations. 'Joh Analysis, •Occupational In- 

formation. •Paraprofcssional School Persnnncl. 

Questionnaires. •Role Perception. •Secondary 

Schools. Statistical Analysis. Tables (Data). 

Task Performance. Teacher Attitudes 
Id cm iftert<~* Oregon 

The purpose of this study was lo provide 
knowledge not prcvioudy available to profes- 
i'onal educators concerning the paraprofesslonals 
in Oregon secondary schools The study was con- 
cer.ied wnh an analysts of difrereniials in 
paraprofesvional role expectations as Ihcy occur 
among and between administrators, teachers, and 
parapriifcsvifinaK An KU-item (task) question- 
naire w*i5 administered in 58 secondary schools. 
Statistical analyses were performed on ihc 
rrsponscs to determine which of the 80 usks 
should be performed by paraprofessionats. and 
which of the tasks were, in fact, being performed. 
Study results indicate, in part, thai there is a wide 
variation m duties assigned to secondary 
paraprofcsiionals and that almost without excep- 
tion paraprofesslonals were performing assigned 
T*'*^ documeni includes detailed position 
descriptions for each of seven major categories of 
secondary school para professionals -- library. 
clerieaJ. resource center, audiovisual, student su- 
pervision, and inslruciionat aides, and graphic 
artists A brief bibliography is included 
(Author/WM) 
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Andte$on» Robtft A.^ Sr. 

ParayrofcMloMla la Waskliigtoa CoamtMOly C#l* 

lege*. 
Pub O vcc 2t Dee 72 
Nole— 5p. 

CDRS Prke Mr*S0.«5 HC-$3.29 
Dcscriplora—*Co mm unity Collegcf. 'Guidance 

Counseling* Mob Skills. Job Training. 

*Paraprofessiona] School Personnel* Personnel 

Seleeifon. *Sehool Surveys* Subprofessionals* 

Technical Reports 
Identincrs— •Washington Sutc 

Results of a aurvey of 23 coMmvniiy colleges 
in Washingto* Sutc in regard to Um? use of 
porcniial um of paraprofcstionalajii Ike a rea of 
guidaaco aa4 coMMeiing f fr»viM, Of tliefe 
colleges* 6 were uaing pwptcHmthmMk, t was 
planning to add two. tl »la— to Add 
paraproreasioaato *'wheft tlieir Mget allowed/* 
aiHl S reported no plana for ineluding paraprofet- 
•ionaU. The functions assigned to paraprofet* 
aionats currently on auff were varied: these in- 
eluded information giving* achedultng/adniiag* 
reeeptionisi* data-control teat coordination* ad- 
ministration a:id scoring, admissions, distribution 
of occupations i-edueational informsiioa* and a 
number of other duties. Contractual arrange- 
ments for the six institutions thst had paraprofes* 
sionals varied. The educational picpsratlon of the 
psrsprofesMonals rsnged from a currently en- 
roiled student to one who had completed a 
Master's Degree in higher education and counsel • 
ing. tn a aimilar aurvey of 23 Deans of Instruction 
of community colleges* there were stgnificsntty 
more psrsprofessionals reported to be performing 
functions in the initruetionsl progrsms* rsnging 
from a high of 23 in the system to I. It appeared 
that a majority of the psraprofessionsi positions 
were held by work-study students or students 
hired through some type of institutional fund. 
Common definitions for paraprofessionsls 
prcMntly exist thst may be used at guidelines for 
community colleges. Four models for identifying 
the role of the parsprofessional* as advanced by 
Dr. Jane Mstion, are provided. <DB) 
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Cassf!!. Carolyn W And Other* 
The Utilization of Paraprofcftloiials la ike Depart* 
mcnt of Couaseling. 

Prince Gcorce's Community C<»ll.. tarto. Md. 



i>cpt at Couni<;ltnK 
Pub l>4ic Mar 73 
Note -46p 

KOIIS Prkc Mr-SO.«S HC-S3.29 

Oc»criptors-C(iuntclor Client Ratio. Couii^cki* 
Ku nations. Counselor Role. 'Guidance Cnun 
scUng, •Par jpfofctiional School Pefw lel. 
Peer Ctiuntclmg . Ouctiionnairca. *!iuff tltilt/4 
tion. *Survey«. Technical Reports 
Iti ciplnre the pouibiitty of utilizing 
pjraprofestionais in the Uepadment of Cituniel- 
ing at Pnnce C/eorge's Community College, two 
survey* were conducted Fo' the nr»l. d qucftion- 
njirc waf mailed m 36 scht»/ ti nationwide which 
were believed to be using parapfofcjtion^I* in 
their Student personnel programs. The 22 ^hools 
resptmding (61*) mdif^ied th-. virtually all use 
peers and/nr paraprofessionals for certain student 
affairs funciinns Nineteen use paraprofessionals 
to perform (he 6 counseling functions pe- formed 
by profession jli at PGCC Nine of the 15 schools 
reporting the use of paraprofessionals other than 
peers preferred (heir own graduates, and R 
required an A. A. degree f'leven of the IV re- 
ported 4 salary range of '$5. 000 to S7.000. and X 
reported a range of $7,000 to S9.000 A scctind 
survey was conducted, of individual counselors, 
to predict probable utilization of paraprofci- 
sionals at PGCC. Results showed that ( I ) coun. 
selors could increase ihcir profesiional activities 
by 4<% if paraprofessionals were employed, and . 
(2) 15 counselors are needed to perform the 
counselors* nrcsent duties, while 14 would be 
needed in the future for strictly professional func- 
tions Recommendations included: (I) maintain, 
mg 3 counselor/student ratio no less than I 600, 
{2} employ five paraprofessionals and maintain 
the current number of professmnaU, (3) maintain 
a pfofcs%ional/para professional ratio of 2 I and 
(4) upgrade cfunielor's role to Student DeJclop. 
ment Specialist, (KM) 
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VolMitccrv im C«8ete mti Carrer IsfonudM 
<VICCD.EvalMtlo«iref«ft. 

San Francttco Unified School Distnct, CaJif. 
Pub Date iuo 73 
Note— 65p. 

EORS Prk« MF-SO^S HC.$3 
Detcripton-'Career Planning. •College Choice. 
CoUege PrograiDt. * Educational Planning, 
•Guidance S«vicet. High School Studenu, In- 
formation Scrvicea, Program Evaluation, 
•Volunteer*, Volunteer Training 
This booklet diKU««et an ancillary guidance 
program, tuffed by vofunteert, which provkka a 
college and career information service within 
high tchoob. Making assistance readily available 
to atudentt, eounKlon, teachert, and parenU. 
these voltmteeri provide information on col*ege 
programs, financial aid, admission i^lection 
procedures, caulog interpretation, application 
completion, and meeting testing and application 
deadlines. The report covers funding, organiza- 
tion, vjlunieer training, and services provided by 
the program. Evaluations of the program by sam- 
ples of ttudenU. staff, and volunteers show enthu- 
siastic cndorKment of the information service. 
The report concludes with a lilting of the basic 
resource materials used by the procram. 
(Author/LAA) 
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Paraprofesslonsl School Personnel. Bibliotraphics 

In Education No. 35. 
('.m.idian Teachers' Federation. Ottawa (On* 

tario) 
Pub Date Jun 73 
Vote— 25 p 

EORS Prke MF-S0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors — 'Bibliographies. *pjraprofessional 

School Pcfsonnel. School Aides. Tcdcher 

Aides. Volunteers 

This bibliography on paraprofessional school 
personnel li«^ malerul on paraprofessionals 
published since the ftr^t bibliography on this topic 
(F.0 04K 102) Issued in 1970, The bibliog- 
r.iphy K divided into Books and Papers (142). 
Articles (146). and Theses (II) U n indicated 
that much of the material listed here was an* 
nounccd m "Research m Education". £D num* 
bers and .ivailabilit) listings are noted for these 
mjterMit Iherc aic also notations ftivcn for 



mjferiat that is available on loan from the 
Canadian Teachers' Federation Library (JA) 
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Career Ofportunltles Program. 

Shepherd Coll . Shepherdstov^n. W Vj 
Pub 0.«te Nov 73 
Note— 55p 

EDMS Prke MF-S0.6d HC-S3.29 

DcH-riptors— Disud^rinijgird Youth. *Educj« 

tionjll> Disadvantaged. * Field i:xperience Pro- 

gfam«. *P.if J professional School Pers«)nnel. 

*Professiooal I faming. *lcachef Aides. 

Teacher Ccrtiftcatiun. Icacher Education 
Identifiers^ Distinguished Achievement Award 

Hntry 

Ihe Career Opportunities Program (COPi in- 
volves eight Count} school s>stcm» in the fiastcrn 
Panhandle of West Virpnu with on-the-job 
prepar.«tion t>f teacher aides while the latter work 
towards college degrees at Shepherd College 
Aide> receive educjiional preparation through 
specully designed practicums that emphasize 
fflatcfiais and methods in a wide number of 
academtc fields and weekly seminars. A career 
ladder incorporated in the program to the ex* 
tent of combining the educational offenngv with 
on thc-job experiences u> meet the requirements 
for full teacher cerlificjlion. Through COP and 
Shepherd CoIIckc. college credit courses have 
been taken into this 350t)'Square mile region of 
Appjlachia to improve the instruction of ihe low- 
income and educationally deprived youth, while 
providing the experience of practice combined 
with thctir> ihroughtiui (he prt^gram. A spin-off 
tif the Career Opcrjtr.tns Program. EXEL. 
designed ft^r elementary teachers, consists of the 
weekly assigning of students to day-long ex- 
periences in the public «ch(»ols. beginning in the 
«»phomore year of Ci.llege. The length of these 
experiences increases each semester and con- 
tinues through to the senior year. (This document 
includes a summary, a cav: study, und abstract.) 
(Auih<»r/M) 
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Thompson, fCdra And Others 
The Maple Grove Story. 

Ontario Inst, for Studies in Education. St. 

Catharines. Niagara Centre. 
Pub Date 72 

Note— 136p., Related documents are EA 005 

728, EA OOS 730. and EA 005 731 
Available from— Niagara Centre, The OnUrto In- 
stitute for Studies in Education. 187 Geneva 
Street. St. Catharines. OnUrio L2R 4P4 
(Canada) (SI.SO) 
KORS Price MF40.65 HC-S4.58 
Descriptors*. Academic Achievement. *Educa- 
tional Innovation. Grade I. Home Instruction. 
I ndivi dualized Instruclinn. Kindergarten. 
Models. 'Parent Participation, * Parent Teacher 
Cooperation. Preschool Programs. * Program 
Evaluation. Rural Hducation. Student Transpor- 
tation, Test Results. 'Volunteers 
Identifiers— C nada. OnUrio 

This monofraph documents some aspects of 
school life at an Ontario school for kindergarten 
and first grade studenU The report emphasizes 
some of the special features of the school, such 
as the utc of parent volunteers; a highly in- 
d)viduali7xd program based in a large measure on 
students' goals, interests, and readiness; a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the kindergarten pro- 
gram; a parents* manual for home instruction that 
forged a new type of school -home cofiperation; 
and a "mini-school** for preschoolers operated by 
parents as a pilot project in early childhood edu- 
cation In addition, the school has for three years 
been the location of studies in inquiry, problem- 
solving, and other curriculum innovations; and. 
for a year, was one of the schools in which a 
model for parental assistance was implemented. 
(Photographs may reproduce poorly.) 
<Author/Ml.F) 
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ffedfts, Henry G 

Using Volunteers in .Schools. Final Report. 
Ontario Inst, for Studies in Education. St. 



Catharines. Nuigara Centre. 
Spons Agency- Ontario Dept. of Education. 

Toronto. 
Pub Date Jun 72 

Note— I68p.: Related documents are EA 005 
728. EA 005 729. and FA 005 731 

Available from — Niagara Centre, The OnUrio In. 
stitute for Studies in Education. IS? Geneva 
Siree.. St Catharinea. OnUrio L2R 4P4 
(Canada) fS 1. 50) 

EORS Price MF.$0.4S HC-$4J8 

DcKriptors— Academic Achievement. AnnoUted 
Bibliographies. ElemenUry School StudenU* 
Grade I. Kindergarten. Models. Parent At- 
titudes. * Parent Participation. Parent Teacher 
Co«ipcralion« •Program Descriptions. 'Program 
Evaluation. Special Education, Task Analysis. 
Test Results. •Volunteers 

Identifiers— Canada. Volunteer Parental Involve- 
ment 

The two main sections of this report describe 
the general model for the Volunteer Parental In- 
volvement Program and provide the program 
documenution. The model is accompanied by 
materials developed for its Implemenution in in 
schools. These materials comprise a manual that 
Khools are employing In developing their own 
ParenUl AssisUnce Programs. The documenU- 
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Veaco, Ltlia 

TiM Efffct af Parapralfiwil Asihtaacs tike 
Acadeaiic AdikvcflMit al MigrMt CMMrra. 

Pub Date 3 Dec 73 

Note— 155p.: Ed.O. Oisserutlon, University of 

the Pacific, Fresno, Calif. 
EDRS rrke MF-M.65 HC-$4^S 
Descriptors- 'Academic Achievement. Grade 5. 
Grade 6, 'improvement Programs, Indigenous 
Personnel. Mathematics, 'Migrant ChikS Edu- 
cation. 'Paraprofessional School Personnel. 
Reading. Spanish Speaking. 'Tutoring 
Identifiers— California 

The study investigated the effect of guided 
paraprofessional assistance on the academic 
achievement of lower achieving intermediate 
grade migrant chiklren. It examined one possible 
means of overcoming some of the overwhelming 
handicaps experienced by migrant children by 
using indigenous paraprcfessionab as a humaniz- 
ing, tutorial factor. Eighty migrant students, in 
both the 5th and 6th grides, were chosen for this 
study when th^y were residing in the San Joaquin 
Valley (California) during the 1971-72 school 
year. The 3S paraprofessionals used were mostly 
Spanish speaking. The amount of asststance 
received by each migrant chlM was recorded by 
resource teachers in the 34 school sites surveyed. 
The research Indicated that: (I) lower achieving 
intermediate students who received paraprofes- 
sional assistance stiowed greater achievement 
than children who received no sueh help; <2) 
paraprofessional assistance In reading was some* 
how especially beneficial to 6th grade boys; <3) 
there were no differences between 5th and 6th 
grade levels in achievement gains; and (4) 
although it was expected that the lowest achiev- 
ing student might benefit t^e most from 
paraprofessional assistance, this was not the case. 
Subjective conclusions about minimal achieve- 
ment gains were listed, along with suggestions for 
improving paraprofessional assistance and recom- 
mendations for further research. <KM) 
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Coor4lMtl«g UUenUp la RtfOttrce Use Camp- 
bell. Cydc M , EducMtiotttl UMdcnhip, v30 n2. 
ppl 10-12. Nov 72 
'Resource Teachers. 'Fafaprofessional Schcwl 
Personnel. *Profram Coordination. Resource 
Materials. Community Resources. Resource 
SufT Ko\e 

Discusses Che role of the resource person and 
ways to coordinate school and community 
resource programs. (GB) 
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CommuNity .School Aides » Para- Professional 
Directors Shafcr. Paint k. Com/nunit} BducMthfn 
Journai. v2 n5. pp57.59. Nov 72 

•School Community Progranis. 'Community 
Relations 'School Aide*. 'Paraprofession:!! 
School Personnel. Community Schools. Com- 
munily Service Programs. Community Support. 
Community Education. ('Orchard View Ccim* 
m unity School. Michigan] 
Discusses results and costs of a prttgram in v^hich 
community School Aides y-xMcd district homes to 
better acquaint people with the entire sthtml 
district operation and its educational ofTcrsngs 
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VoluBtecr Help: Resource ta lastmcttoa? Kick* 
man, Charles W.. St., Bducstions/ Letdership, 
v30 n2.ppl21-4. Nov 72 

'Lay Teachers. 'Volunteer Training. 'Instruc- 
tor Coordinators. Programed Tutonng. Parapro- 
fcssional School Personnel. Student Volunteers 
Discusses the use of school volunteers and their 
importance in providing valuable support for the 
instructional program- of a school system. 
(Author/GB) 
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CaMineats am Researth NickcfMn, Ntal C. Jr., 
NASSPBuJIem v56 n367. ppl05«10« Nov 72 
'Educational Research* 'Teacher Aides, 'Pwa- 
professional School Penonnel Voltmteen, 
Teacher Evaluation 
Surveys three studies on the use am! value of 
teacher aids and dtes the need for more 
evaluation and research in this area. (G3) 
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Tipirfag the Balawv: The School Volunteer 

Shelby. Evelyn. Ssturdsy Review: Bducstt'on. v| 

nl. pp36-40, Jan 73 
'Volunteers. 'Reading Programs. 'Remedial 
Reading. 'Paraprofessional School Personnel. 
'Student Attitudes. Academic Aptitude. Stu- 
dent Behavior. Elementary School Students. 
Reading Improvement. Student Teacher Rela* 
tionship 

A street>wise boy and a school volunteer survive 
the dawning of adolescenee and even manage 
some progress in reading. (Editor) 
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Paraprofessional Counselors: Why .Not? 
Whitney. Donald M. Colorado Journal of 
bduc3tional Research. \ 12 n2. pp2-3. W 73 
'Par a professional SchM)l Personnel. 'I:duca- 
mmal CounsHing. 'Counseling Effectiveness. 
Counselor Functions 
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Traiaing Paraprofessioaals for Work with I*. 

^Jf^^ ^"y- ^ And Others. 

young Cktldrctu v2H n3, ppl73.82. Feb 73 
•Child Development. 'Early Childhood Educa- 
tion. 'Paraprofessional School Personnel. Non- 
professional Personnel. Children. Professional 
Training. Teaching Techniques 
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The Potential of Teacher Aides in Instractioii 

BUMim. John H . Hdui-atinna! Forum. v37 n2. 
ppl95 <). Jan 73 

•.Schools. 'Teacher Aides. 'Paraprofessional 

Sch<M»l PcrMmnel. SchcH)l Aides, 'leacher Edu. 

caticm. Instructicm. Career Chciici. ProfesMonal 

Training 

/Mrs pros and cons of teacher aide contributions 
<DS) 
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A Paraprofessional Traiaing Model Based oa the 
Employmcat Scnrtc; Traiaiag Unit Concept 

Phelps. R. J.; N'eedham. John T.. Journal of 
Employment Counseling. vlO nl. pp36>37. Mar 
73 

'Nonprofessional Personnel, 'Inservicc Educa* 
tion. 'Personnel Needs. 'Staff Utilization. 
'Educatir.na, Programs* Employment 
A paraprofessional inservice training model is 
presented which is based on the Employment 
Service Training Unit (ESTU) concept. The 
model encourages the use of professional staff in 
the local work setting as a viable source for 
training paraprofessional $ia(T members. The 
advantages and disadvanuges of current training 
programs are described. (Author) 
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Needed: Greater Oifferentiatioa of Paraprcfes- 
sional Roles in Edacatfon Canady. Robert Lynn. 
Catalyst for Change, v2 nl. pp22-24. W 73 
'Differentiated Suffs. 'Paraprofessional School 
Personnel. 'Cost Effectiveness. 'Teacher Sup- 
ply aod Demand. Teacher Aides. Oerical 
Workers. Community Coordinators. [ Caroli- 
nas. Virginia} 
Schools are moving toward greater differentiation 
of instructional staffs through the use of parapro- 
fessionals. A sophisticated differentiated instrue* 
tionaf program requires the assisunce of parapro- 
fessionals. (Author) 
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The TralniaR of Paraprofcssfonals Ornstein. 
Allan C: Talmage. Harriet. Edueation for the 
Disadvantaged Child, vj n2. pp 17-21, Spr 73 

'Paraprofessional School Personnel, 'Models. 

'Preservice Education. 'Inservice Programs. 

'Career Ladders. Staff Role 
A single teacher, functioning m a sclf*contained 
classroom is no longer an effective instructional 
model by himself Unique learning styles of each 
child call for a team of instructional personnel A 
new model for training the paraprofessional is 
proposed (DM) 
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parents! Bless Them and Keep Them 
4o! VUT73 ^^^^''^^ ^^gcst, v38 n7. pp3^ 

•Parent Participation. 'Volunteers. 'Volunteer 
Training. •Pircnt Teacher Coooeration. •Par. 



cnt School Relationship. Administrator Role 
A kindergarten teacher describes how she utilizes 
parent volunteers in the classroom and gives 
gutdelmes for "professionalizing" them. (SP) 
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Using Para-ProTessionats fn Vocatfonal Edacn- 
tipn Carlson. Keith. .Agricultural Education Mmmm' 
iinc, v45 n 1 1. pp249. May 73 
'Agribusiness. 'Vocational Agriculture* 'Para* 
professional School PenoflneL 'Open Educa. 
lion, 'suff Utilization. Agrieultmal Education. 
School Shops. Agricultural Engineering. Lidi- 
vidual Needs. Work Experience ftog,2^ 
Para professional assistance enables the agrieul- 
ture teacher to give more indtvidtial attention to 
students, and for addcJ emphasis on individual 
learning. (Author) 
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Vdanteers in PahUc ScMs. A FUot Pkojecf is 
Gcoffia Hartmann. ^os€ Anne; And Others. 
^pa Detts Pi Record, v9 n4. ppl j 2-4. Apr 73 
'Volunteers. 'Volunteer Training. •Public 
Schools. •Teacher Aides. 'Federal Programs. 
Teacher Education. Teacher Role. Program 
Evaluation. Instructional Materials. Elemenurv 
Schools 

Describes small-scale volunteer program devel- 
oped at Bamett Shoals School. Clarke County 
GcorgU. (DS) 
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Ewploylag Paraprofessional Teachers In a Grann 
Untaage Traiaing Proflram for ScvanOy and 
Profoandly Retarded Children Phill'ps. Sheridan; 
And Others. Perceptual snd Motor Skills, v36 n2. 
pp607-l6. Apr 73 
•Language Research. 'Paraprofessional School 
Personnel. 'Reurded Children. 'Language Pro- 
grams. 'Group Instruction. Language Handi- 
caps. Institutionalized (Persons) 
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Paraprofessioaals: An AdflUnistratio«/$d.<»ol 
Board Conspiracy? Lefkowitz* Leon /.« Phi Delt* 
Kappan, v54 n8. pp546-547. Apr 73 
'Paraprofessional School Personnel. Teacher 
Aides. 'Nonprofessional Personnel. 'Differenti- 
ated Suffs. 'Teacher Educators, Personnel 
Needs. Training. Administration. Volunteers. 
Boards of Education 
The failure of the teaching profession to react to 
the infiltration of paraprofessionals into the 
teaching ranks, a mnvemcnt promoted by what 
amounts to an administration /school board con* 
spiraey. suggests that teachers are doomed to 
second-class status. (Author/JN) 
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No Conspiracy. bQt Ufs Use Paraprofesslc.'als 
Wisely Michael. E../abeth 8.. Phi Delta Kappan, 
v54 n8. pr548.549. Apr 73 
'ParaprofesMona! School Personnel, 'Nonpro- 
fewional Personnel. •Bonrds of Education 
Personnel .Management. 'Professional Person, 
ncl. Training Techniques, Standards 
There is little or no reason tn helicve thar 
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«Jminisirftiors and schdot boards arc involved m 
i conspiracy, lo allow paraprofcssionais lo replace 
lediTher^ (Author ON) 
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P^traiprofevviunal Irainecs and Coua«elor Educa* 
tiun SludrnK: A Cumpnrlson itf Penumalit) and 
Predicted (uyaseling ¥JftcUftne%% Uchr. 
\fjf«.i4. Miiinifr. SiK\ l\tttn\clnr J'Jtn-Jtuitf .!//•/ 
Nh/V/iklwi. %12 ii4. i*p2SS'2ti2. inn 71 
*l'vjliii|iiiif. «('«Miiiwhii|{ l.llcclivcnc^v *< ^»mt 
^ctoi I rjninig. 'Pjraprofcwumal S^hinA Pc/m>ii. 
ncl. *iVrMin4tii> A\^c\Miicnt Sludeni hvaluj* 
Hull. Inter per Minal ReUiion^hip. Trainees 
rhi\ Mud> cimipjieti 55 Counselor education 
\tudents v.ith 34 luiiior college Mudents being 
trained as counwIiJig parapfofesMonais. regard tng 
their pcr\onality and predicted coun^chng cfTcc- 
tivcftcw A higher percentage «f the paraprofes- 
MonaK received lower ratings a% determined b> a 
regrcsMoii equation used to predict counseling 
elfcetiv eiics*. ( Aut hor) 
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Prufcwional RradtnK Acliiilies for Paraprofei- 
sionaU I'lllmcr. H, Thonipvon. Rejding Tcjchcr 
\ lh ri8. pp«06.09. May 73 

•Para prof c^M«nJl Sch<M»! Pcf sound. 'Reading 
lustfucjjpii. •Teaching Technique*. *£lcnienta- 
ry liducaljon. Reading Skills 
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Foar.lear Collctce Rradi'nK fmprovemrnt pro- 
Krams and Grades: An Anuotatrd Review, 1945. 

197 1 rillnian. ChcMer h. Joumjl of RcjJtne 
Ifi-hjitor. v5 n2. ppl(KJ-09. Spr 7.? 

•Reading Improvcmcni. •Reading Prografiis 

•Grade Point Average. •College Programs. 

•Reading Research. Annotated Bibliographies. 

Reading Instruct f on 



of • Student voluntecf prognni at the Univenity 
of Flofida which evolved from the idea that 
ttudcAU who volunteered to aefve as taformit 
helpers would be ao effecUve force in orientiat 
freshman students. (Author) 
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Child Developaieiit Associates: New Profession- 
als. .Ncir Trainiat Strategies Klem. Jenny. 
Weatbetsby. Rita. ChtlJrat TttdMy, v2 n5. pp2.6. 
Scp-Oct 74 

•Child Care Workers. •PfCKhool E:<ii'-siion. 
•Paraprofcssional School Personnel. •Trainees 
Objectivrs. CChild Developmeni Associate 
Program] 

A description of the Office of Child 
Development's ncyK Child Development Associ- 
atcs P ogram (CDA). which is based on demon- 
strated competencies. The baste assumptions 
behind the program, the $u competency areas, a 
general discussmn of the goals and methods, and 
a list of the U pilot training projects are 
included (ST) 



EJ0I15«6 CC; 506 331 

Traini^ .Nonprofessional Behavioral Change 
Agents Moscr. Adolph J.. Journsl of Schtw/ 
Psychohgy, vl I n3. pp25l.255. F 73 
•Change Agcnu. •Behavior Change. •Nonpro- 
fessional Pcrsonj.cl. •Volunteers. •Training* 
Case Studies. Young Adults 
A four-sesslun behavior modification training 
program for training one volunteer nonprofession- 
al is presented. Readings, discission, audio- visual 
Uping« and role playing were utilized to prepare 
the trainee. «rho then managed a field case at a 
private school for "emotionally disturbed" child- 
ren. (Author) 



;Coun«Hng Programs. •Helping Relationship. 
•Volunteers. •Program Descriptions. •Counsel' 
ing EITcctivcncss. fnterpersonaJ RclaUonship 
i?«L*'^L "^^^'^ » storefront counseling 
centcf where part-time volunteers involve yount 
people in positive wev$. (JC) ^ * 



SpMfaUa lUod. Herbert C, Amctiun Vocttkm^ 
sf Journsl v49 n9, pp31.J.57. Dec 73 
•Vocational Cbunseliog. •Occupational Gtdd* 
ajice^EdttjtionalUgisUt^ •Ptngntauoa^ 
*} School Personnel State Uws. CoMnselcr 
Training. CounseJor Characteristic*, Cbimador 
Funcuons. (•Occupational SpedalisL Rnridal 
In 1970 the Florida lefisUture^^ SSTuW a 
piM CO asatst public schools to provide adeaoite 
•wdance services for studentt and Ikuhy and 
provided for creation of the poaiiioo of occuoa. 
nooU specialist. The article details the ttSi 
diicict. and characteristics required in the poa^ 
aodfcspoasesiotttcic«tjoii.fAG) ' 



«^0i7 4M CO 506 424 

With SoleplairiM Techal«MS BakUdn. Bwe T 
PP477.4I2. Nov 73 "^oe/. vm m6. 

•Role Playing. •Peer Relationship. •Voiuolecr 
Training. •Counselor Training. •Peer Counsel- 
mg. Therapy, Group Dynamics. Ownselor 
Functions, Counseling Services. Developmental 
Guidance. Mental Health. Student VoSunteSs 
A developmental training sequence uiine a 
variety of roleplaying techniques is presented 
nere as « guiding structure for short-term 
rdauonship training. Tiainer considerations are 
discussed- (Author) 



tCJ 080 922 140 CG 505 868 

A Bill** for Cb«Manity Scnrice Newman. 
Frank. And Others. Journsl of the Ssuonsl 
AssiKtanott of Cullege Admisstom Counsc/or*. 
\|7 n4, pp2l-27. Apr 73 

•Higher Education. •Post Seconi.*^ry Fduca* 
tion. •Hducational Benefits. •Communi./ Scrv 
ICC Programs. •Volunteers. S<H:iSl Responsibili- 
ty. Individualism 
A ncM and rather imaginative plan, proposed and 
developed in s<ime detail, and which might 
contribttte to the solutions of some of the 
problems of financial aid and the "hK'kstep/' 
{Author) 



KJ 083 190 RC 501 28K 

Kffectiveness of a Parent Volaateer's .Social 
Reinforcement on Stadents im an Open<Spacc 

Classroom Lloyd. Phil. Tcnesaee Education. v3 
n3. ppl3-l4. F 73 

•Behavior Chingc. •Open Education. •Parent 
Participation. •Social Reinforcement. •Volun. 
teers. Grade 2 
Ihe effectiveness of using a parent volunteer a^ a 
mediator in a bchavortal modification technique 
with 4 disruptive pupils was investigated (N'Q) 



W 094 152 CG 506 193 

Developing A Stndtnt Volantter Program For 
Resldtnce Halii McBride, Maths. JoumU oi 
Coltete Student PcnoMth vU n4. pp3l7.320, 
Jul 73 

•Student Personnel Programs. •Student Volun- 
teers. •Volunteers, •program Description! Par- 
nproftMional School Perwnnel. Helping Rela- 
tionship 

This reoort details the eumosc and develooment 



^f^l]J?^ , ^ CG 506 365 

Universl«y<:onMnuMcy Caepcratioa H lanle- 
•entint • Pftrapf^Ccsslonal Crisis PreventiM. 
InterrenHen Center FitzPatriclc« Alan J.; Easter- 
Ro» Journsl of the Nstionsi AssodsUon 
of Women Desns snd Couasehrs, v36 n4. ppl90* 
192, Sum 73 
•CdunKling Services. •Intervention, •Volun- 
teers, •Community Programs. •Drug Abuse, 
Youth. Needs 
Growing out of the need for additional youth 
oriented crisis centen. the paraprofessional crisis 
intervention center described in this article 
provided supportive (ace-to-face communication 
during the hours when the professional services 
were not available. (JC) 



EJ OtS 751 CG 506 401 

BaiSding Parent Involfement Nelson Ricimrd C; 
Bloom. John W., Bkmentsry Seho^^l Cuidsace 
snd Counsel tn$, v8 nl, pp43-49. Oct #3 
•Elementary School Counsel^ig. •Guidance 
Programs. < Paraprofessional Schc<»l Personnel, 
•Parent Partidpation, 'Parent Stud« nt Relation- 
ship. Interpersonal Competence, Parent Atti- 
tudes. Parent Workshops, Resources, Volun- 
teeis 

Discussed is the rstionale behind parent involve- 
ment in guidance and educational activities, 
together with specific suggestions for involving 
parenu with other sdulu (parent advisory com- 
mittees, informal coffees. Transactional analysis 
(groups et&), with children (story hours, trips, 
demonstrations, counseling booths, testing, inter- 
viewing, etc.) and with materials (construction, 
film production, etc.) Cautions that should be 
observed in inciuding parenu are also discussed. 
(EK) 



W0«5 763 CG 506 413 

Rap Shack: Using Volunteer Counselors Zaof. 



KJ 087 486 CG 506 451 

Personal Cliaracterisefcs of Volunteer Phone 
Coanselors Tapp. Jack T: Spanier. Deborah 
Journal uf Consulting and Clinksl Psycholosy 
v4| n2. pp245-249. Oct 73 

•Counselor Characteristics. •Volunteers •Psy- 
thological Palter ns, •Self CrMiccpt. •Self Actu- 
alt/ation. Coun^Mrlor Attitudes. Altruism. Tele- 
cotnmunication 
Comp^irivons bcivsccn volunteer telephone counse- 
lors ^nd nonvniuntecr college students ucr. made 
on several piychological tests, the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale, the Personal Orientation ln>ento- 
ry. and the Self. Disclosure Questionnaire. In 
their %clf.crintepts. the gruupv differed only in 
moral.ethicaf self perceptions. The counselors- 
Mores suggested ih^t ihey s^erc more self 
Jituali/ing uiid m<ire open than the college 
group (Author) 



EJ 0«5 406 EA 504 423 

Volunteers Can Bring the Help You Need 

McGuirc. Agnes C. School Msnsgeinent, vl8 

n I, pp40*4 3-44.58. Jan 74 
•Volunteers. •Tutorial Programs, •Volunteer 
Training. Elementary Schools. Secondary 
Schools. (•Volunteer Programs. National 
School Volunteer Program) 



EJ 0119 417 EA 504 434 

Jay Area Volunteers Take Time Out from Work 
To Serve Schools Vc^igcr, Robert. Ndtiun'f 
Schools. v93 nl. pp25-27. Jan 74 
•Volunteers. •Tutorial Programs. •School In- 
dustry Relationship. * Disadvantaged Youth. 
'Remedial Procrams, Career Educatinn. \ .San 
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Francisco] 

Describes how s<ime San franciscci biisincs>nicn 
encourage employees to tulof $ch(H)l children on 
company time. (Authur) 



U 090 888 CG 506 661 

Reduciiif Uveb Of Dotmatisa And Ri'sidity 
Among EiucaiioMl Helpers Kravas. K J . 

Journtl of the Student Personnel A^soctstmn for 
rcMCher Education, vi2 n2. pp38-43. Dec 73 
* Dogmatism. *Paraprofesstonal SchcKil Person- 
net. •Teacher Attitudes. •Teacher Education. 
•Counselor Training. Student Personnel Work- 
ers. Teacher Aides. Teacher Characteristics. 
.Mfcrocounseling. Counselor Performance 
The investigator sought to assess the ability of a 
traditional practicum to ameliorate attitudes and 
behaviors that predisposed trainees to behave 
dogmatscally: to strengthen tho<c attitudes that 
allow them to respond openly: and to determine 
Mhat types of activities promoted these changes 
most efficiently. (Author) 



EJ0tf<69 JC500 578 

Eiscfttloii For All Agc^ Community and Junior 
Cdllese JoumsK v44 nl. pp]3, Aug/Sep 73 
•Older Adults, •Commuaity Cblle^ •Adult 
Education Programs* •Vduntcen* Educational 
Administratton, Community Service Progrsms. 
(•Retired Senior Votuntcer ProgrMn) 
Discussed a program, designed Co provide s 
meaningful life for senior dtizens through volun- 
teer service to the community. (Author/RK) 



EJOMm CG506 759 

Traiateg Of mOrd WertT* StuUaH To Faac- 
<lo« As Cowisclors Sue, Stanley^ JountMl of 
Counseling Ptychohgy, v20 oS, pp7l'7t, Jan 73 
•Counselor Tratmng, •Ethnie Ufoups, •Minori^ 
tv Groups* •Counseling Servicca, •ParaproTes- 
Monal School Personnd, Pgychotherapy, Col- 
lege Students. Mental Health Programs. Coun- 
selor Selection 
In order Co provide more responsive counseling 
services, minority students were trained to 
function as counselors for other minority individtt- 
als. tn spite of initial difficoltiea in developing 
trust and in defining the goals of the program, 
the training and utilizalioa of miaorily-group 
partprofessionals are feasible •Itematives to cur- 
rent inental health services on campiiaea. Present- 
ed at Western Psychological Aasociatioo, Port- 
land, AprU 1972. (Author) 
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AN EXPEa£.\t£NTAL PHOGflAM IN THE TREATMENT AND 
THAINING Ct FORMER HEROIN ADDICTS PREPARING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT AS PARA PROFESSIONAL DRUG ABUSE 
COUNSELORS 

PETR03, f^am A., Ph.D. 
Wayne Stale University, 1974 

Adviser: Abraham F. Citron 

The utilization of former dnij; addicts in the rehabilitation 
of other addicts has become a vital clement in drug abuse treat- 
ment Cacilities. This stu'Jy was conducted to e\afiiine the pro- 
cess of preparing former drug addicts to be paraproie* :ional 
drub' abuse counselors by means of a six- month training pro- 
gram. Intensive individual and proap therapy was part of this 
training program. 

Specifically, the research was desi-ned tc» answer the follow 
ing questions: (I) Can former heroin addicts be trained to func- 
tion as para professional drug abuse counselors? (2) Can sue- 
cessful con:p!etion of the pro-am be predicted on the basis of 
preliminary testing? (3) What are t!:e meanin}:ful criteria of 
successful clinical functioning; for the former addict employed 
as z paraprofessional dru? abuse counselor? The criterion in- 
struments used for pre- and post-traininjt testing were the 
Counselor Performance Questionnaires, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, the Group Therapy Questionnaire, 
and the Otis Test of Mental Ability. Post-training results on 
these instruments were obtained two days after the completion 
of the training; program. In addition, a six month and a one 
year foKow-up study was conducted on the subject. 

According to data gathered by the investigator the problems 
most ofCen encountered in the training of former addict:: to be- 
come druf: abuse counselors include: poor attendance habits, 
iiealth problems, avoid^ince of rc5;x)nsibiltttes^ and the inability 
to make decisions and accept the consequences. 

Results of the study reveal Uiat uhen tratned counselors 
v.cre compared uith untrained co.:niC-!ors, there were sitmif:- 
cant dilfcrcnces in f.ivor of the trained counselors oa twency 
cr;t*?r:o;! indices. When untrained coi.cset>rs -.-ere compared 
with {he ijrosr:»n:'s s-jb.'jcts at the b».i:innin4 of th:>;r cr.iin:n^ 
period, the untratn.-d ojunselorb* vere r.ited hi,;her on six ojt 
of t:vtf;::y criterion irtdir-.*^. 

In ansv.er to t':e first ro^ Mrch question, the cunclu:,ion am 
dia-.r tl Jt i:;vc:i tiie program d-scrd/ed^ furr.:cr her j:n Jdd;ctr» 
c.-'-r bt- trnced to f.inctum cCfvctiVtrU .it. pirapn>fi:ss:Ji:al riru; 
abu^c counsflors. 

It was condu 'od t»-.U the .in:,-A.^r to the -'•joad rcieaicii 
que-»tKm was tv^u-fold. (a) Predict.ui,> .j( :,mcc»»ss or iail..re 
if! the tr.ithtnt: pm^i.-iu could not ii:.ide oa i;:c ba..:s c( 
ps>c!ioloric.il tc>tin{: .ilur.c. (b) Fur those who did not drop 
pn m.ituroly fioii* the p:i»cram, tliere u.is no currcl.ttton l)c- 
tween sc(»rcs on psvcholcjr.ic.il :est:n;: imd .successful comple- 
tion f»f tmininj:. 

In .ir<;Hcr t i th<» i»ijrd rcftC.irch fpicstion, it u.is conchidcd 
Jt ^xtd] f.jctors :\<^ .id.ijii.ibihty, dcci.sivtnoss, objectivity, role 
.luaron/^ss, .ird dfjt; .i^simcncc .iic the criteria of successful 
cr.inc.il f.i: i-:a>ii:n|: (or ihe fo::iior dnij: addict. Predictions 
lM!?ed on .such cntcna, houe^cr, must take into account the 
v.iriablcs iiuhtn different drui: trcMtmcnt programs which af- 
fiut the knuls of coimtelim: deciMons which can l^ made and 
coiwcquemJv job porlornjancc. 

D:ita (;.uhcred /rem follow -;ip revealed that the majority of 
i^ie |!r.idiiatcs have shoun cviduicc to become productive mem- 
Iw'rs of i^ocicty .is compared to their previous l»fc patterns. 

Order No. 74-29,942, 175 pages. 
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IN.SER\aCE EDUCATION FOR THE PARAPROFESSIONAL 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

JARRARD, Raymond Dennis', Ed.D. 
University of Southern California, 1974 

Chairman: Professor Ferris 

Th e Problem : The purpose of this study was to identify 
the criteria needed to provide an in-service education program 
for the paraprofessional member of an early childhood differ- 
entiated staff, and to offer recommendations for the implemen- 
tation cf an in-service education program for the paraprofes- 
sional in such a program. 

Review of the Literature : Five major areas related to in- 
service education for the paraprofessional working In early 
childhood education were reviewed: (1) discoveries in child 
development theory; (2) proper staff development procedures; 
(3) human relations as an element in the success of a team 
effort; (4) new curriculum designs; and (5) the coordination 
of the goals of in-service education programs and objectives 
of the organization. 

The Procedures : The specific procedural steps followed 
in tJiis study were: (1) A review of the literature relative to 
early childhood education and in-service education of parapro* 
fessionals. (2) Research included materials relating to avail- 
able current early childhood education in-service programs In 
operation In the public schools. (3) The questionnaire -survey 
method was employed as the basic research design. (4) The 
population sampled consisted of: fifteen university personnel 
who have exhibited competence in the area of early childhood 
education, fifteen state department specialists, and seventy 
school district personnel who are working with such programs, 
(5) A random sampling was selected from those surveyed and 
u.sed for in-depth interviews, (6) The responses to tlie ques- 
tionnaire and interviews were tabulated in accordance with the 
criterion reference on the questionnaire. From compilation 
of the data, conclusions were drawn and recommendations 
made to answer the research questions. 

Selected Findings: (1) The most valuable organizational 
methods for cdu"cafing this type of paraprofessional were found 
to be: (a) curriculum woricshops, (b) preservice education, 

(c) summer workshops in the school setting conducted by spe- 
cialists in early childhood education, and (d) on-the-job train- 
ing for paruprofesslonals under the direction of certified 
teachers. (2) The evidence indicates that the most important 
activities in such in-service programs are: (a) learning to 
understand child behavior, (b) systematically studying chil- 
dren in the classroom, (c) mutual planning and discussion of 
activities between tht' paraprofessional and professional, and 

(d) learning to understand the process of inquiry, (3) The area 
in which the most help appears to be needed in i.Tiplemerting 
such a program is: (a) how to use paraprofessionals and 

(b) program development* 

Selected Conclusions; (1) The needs of employees and or- 
ganizations should determi..e the organization of the in-service 
education program. (2) Except for these that involve sensitivib 
trainmg, all activities Usted in the questionnaire were given * 
high ratings. (3) There must be a clear understanding of how 
best to utilize the services of a paraprofessional. (4) Program 
development appears to require the aid of specialists in the 
field. 

Related R ecommendations : Pre-service and in-service 
education could well be integrated. There could be integrated 
siau development, the paraprofessional being considered an 
integral part of the team. This program .should be implemented 
at least by summer, and followed by on-the-job training Iwlh 
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under the direction of specialists in early childhood education. 

Activities that could be incorporated as part of such a pro- 
gram would be those which help the paraprofessional under- 
stand child development, the process of inquiry, planning and 
modifying the curriculum with other members of the staff - 
the pai-aprofessional taking the lead as soon as competencies 
are developed to the point where it would be appropriate to do 
so; and exchanging the successes and failures of experiences 
so the pcraprofessional knows how to evaluate performance. 
How to set up learning centers should also be an important 
activity. 

The proper use of paraprofessionals should be integrated 
into an in-service program as a learning activity for all mem- 
bers of the team. Order No. 74-23,589, 167 pages. 



AX ANALYSIS OF THE PEHCEPTIONS HELD BY 
PHOFESSIONAL AND PARAPROFESSIONAL PUPIL 
PEHSONNKL WORKERS AS TO THE ROLE OF THE 
PAUAPROFHSSIONAL IN PUPfL .PERSONNEL SERVICES 

FREEMAN, Preston Garrison, Ph.D. 
The Catholic University of America, 1S74 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to determine 
if there was a significant difference in perceptions held by pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional pjpil personnel workers as to 

(1) the role of the paraprofessional for an ideal work situation, 
and (2) if there was a signifies .t difference in perceptions held 
by the two groups as to the role of the paraprofessional in the 
actual work situation. The secondary purposes of this investi- 
gation were (1) to determine if there were certain activities in 
pupi! personnel services that may (a) be more appropriate for 
paraprofessionals or (b) engaged in by only professionals, and 

(2) to make recommendations for the training and utilization of 
paraprofessionals in pupil personnel services. 

Data from the total population of 132 pupil personnel 
workers, professionals (N=94) and paraprofessionasl (N=38) 
from a two-part, 100-ileni questionnaire were subject to Chi 
.<quare and^-test statistical analysis. Chi square was used to 
treat the data for H>i)otheses 1 and 4, The latest was used 
to treat the data for Hypotheses 2, 3, and 5. Significant differ- 
ence at the .05 confidence level was accepted. 

Th results showed: (1) there was a significant difference 
in pf^r.-cptions held between professional and paraprofessional 
Horkers as to the role of the paraprofessional in an ideal work 
.Mtuation, (2) the paraprofessionals perceived their role to be 
n;ore pupil oriented than task oriented in the ideal work situa- 
iion, (3) the professionals perceived the role of the paraprofes- 
: .il in the ideal work situation to be more pupil oriented than 
task oriemed, (4) ihcrc was no significant difference in percep- 
tioMf: IJclHTcn the two ijrcups as to the role of the paraprofcs- 
sinul iti iho jct vU v.ojk situation, and (5) the paraprofrssio:jal.» 
.K'l* c r.f d ihe:r inJe to be more task oriented than pupil onentof 
tthile iho profe^jsionals perceived the role to be more pupil 
onentod than task oriented in the actual work situation. 

The results also showed that there were activities that the 
pip^r« sion;:U and par.:profcssionals agreed were (1) appropriate 
for p.jraprciessioi:als in the ideal work situation, (2) least ap- 
propriate ( ir p.iraprofctsioijals in the ideal work situation, 
(3) most ofH-n pcrforn.td by paraprofessionals in the actual 
work situation. (4) not performed by paiapi ofesMonals in the 
actual wor^ situation, (5) appropriate for paraprofessionals in 
the idf-al work situation and were also being performed by the 
paraprofessio-ials in the actual work situation, and (6) least 
appropriate for paraprofessionals in the ideal work situation 
and were not being performed by the paraprofessional in the 
actual work .*;itiialion. The results indicated that the parapro- 
U-ssionals nerved various functions in pupil personnel services, 
the tniidance and social work functions being most prevalent. 
Hence, the pupil-oriented role was more in evidence than was 
the task-oriented role. Order No. 74-12,339, 161 pages 
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A STUDY OF PARAPROFESSIONALS IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

GRODSKY, Robert, Ed.D. 
Columbia University, 1974 

Sponsor: Professor William P. Anderson 

The purpose of this dissertation was to attempt to study the 
job satisfaction of the indigenously selected educational para- 
professionals employed in the New York Cit^' Public Schools. 
The two questions uilh which the dissertation dealt were: 
(1) Are there significant differences between professional and 
paraprofessional perceptions of paraprofessio.ial job perfor- 
mance ? (2) What relationships exist between paraprofessional 
Indigenousness, Educational Status, Years of Experience at the 
school at which presently employed, and Dissatisfiers and Sat- 
isfiers, as perceived by paraprofessionals? 

7. he first step in the procedure followed in the study was to 
judge-code the variables listed in the Field Evaluation Para- 
professional Survey to Satisfiers, Dissatisfiers, and Indigenous- 
ness. Then the scores of paraprofessionals on the Field Eval- 
uation Paraprofessional Survey were compared with the scores 
of professionals on the Field Evaluation Teacher Survey for 
variables which were interfaced for these two survey devices, 
which had been administered by the Institute of Administrative 
Uesearch at T.achers College, Columbia University. The data 
involved in these comparisons were examined for the presence 
of significant differences. 

The second step in the procedure was to perform factor 
analyses for paraprofessional data for those variables which 
had been unequivocally coded to Satisfiers, Dissatisfiers, or 
Indigenousness. This step was performed for two reasons. 
First, it was necessary to develop factor-s».ore coefficients 
for the three coding categories In order to build scales for 
facilitating the handling of the survey variables in the cross- 
tabulation procedure which was to follow. Second, it was In- 
structive 10 ascertain the main variables in the factors in order 
to name the factors and to observe the different amounts of 
paraprofessional variance for which the factors were respon- 
sible. This served to clarify areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment among the paraprofessionals. 

The last step in the procedure was to perform cross-tabula- 
tions of the Satisfier scale, the Dissatisfier scale, the Indige- 
nousness scale. Educational Status, and Years of Experience at 
the school at which presently employed, with each other in three 
series of two-, three-, four-, and (Ive-way combinations. For 
all three series, the scores for the three scales which had been 
separated at their medians had only two values, namely, high 
and low. With regard to Educational Status and Years of Ex- 
perience, cross-tabulations were performed for the full range 
of survey values in the first series, for the logically collapsed 
values in the second series, and for values separated by medi- 
ans in the third series. The data involved in these cross-tabu- 
lations ,vere examined for the presence of significant differ- * 
ences by use of Chi Square analysis and the Fisher Exact 
Probability Test. 

An examination of the results produced by the t-tests ard 
the factor analyses demonstrated that the paraprofessionals 
and professionals had significantly different perceptions of 
paraprofessional performance; the paraprofessionals appeared 
to covet the professional role; the paraprofessionals felt that 
they were very competent in their performance; the parapro- 
fessionals* perceptions of the state of interpersonal relations 
between professionals and themselves were characterized by 
a great deal of variation; the paraprofessionals did not feel 
that pupil health variables interfered importantly with learning 
in their respective schools; and the paraprofessionals felt that 
variables related to the school's relationship to parents were 
operating very effectively. 

With regard to the results of the cross-tabulation proce- 
dure, it was found that the Satisfier and Dissatisfier scales 
were independent of each other; Educational Status and Years 
of Experience were apparently directly related; and the Satis- 
fier and Dissatisfier scales were apparently inversely related 
to Indigenousness. 

As a result of these findings it was concluded that it was 
empirically Impossible for the paraprofessionals to have been 
job-satisfied. Order No. 74-15,978, 326 pages. 



AN ANALYSIS OF TllV. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
USE OK PAIi/\ PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AND COST' 
ACHIEVEMENT L\ THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
CALirOHNlA 

K1>AMP. D.UKI. Eci.D. 

Univcisilv of S<nilhern Cahfnrma, 1973 

Chnirnsan: Prnfos'ior Kiurl: 

PfobUMir Thop-jrposeof this study was to statistically deter- 
mine il n i'^tationship exists between ihe use of paraprofcssiunal 
p<'r5<'ni:c! .iml ll»t» total e.xijeixlitui'cs per pupil and pupil achieve- 
Ricr.t m ll'f ok'iraiiiary schoul districts of California. An- 
*Juors wvTv s«iu-:ht to the fulltivvini: (|uc5;ttoi*.5:: (1) Do lii^ih 
..fhi^'tt-nieni school districts tiave .i lars'.er parapntfessional 
to st;idt'i:t nit'O than do I*.'Vv aclr.ev eiueiit school districts? 
tz) fK* hi/.h experxiiture school (nr.ti'icts h.ive a l:ii;hor p;ira- 
jjri*f'^*-*-K*nal iu student r:itio th.tii do lo'.v e\;K'ixJiture school 
c::5tricis ^ f)o the t\nes uf par.iprofessional activities vvithin 
tl.r ^t•)■v•^:I d:sU ic::* relate to student arh;evenicr.t 

I Xsh.n and Proccduref; : Tuo hundred and eij;ht elementary 
^ci,l• I di,«*ir:cts uerc selected .md plated in a 2x2 matrix ac- 
fwrdin,: to the foHownit* criteria: (1) hii;i] experditure, hinli 
adiicuni^ nt: (2) hii;h cxpciKiiture, low achievement; (3) low 
expoiiditure, hi^h achievement; and (4) low expeixJiture, low 
uchievciuc'itt. Each district was ttien asKcd to respond to a 
questionnaire concerning: the use of paraprofrs.sional person- 
nel in their di'-.tnrt. A computer proi;ram applyini; the general 
linear hypotheses nicKiel was used to analyze the data and a 
luo-way analysis of variance desii;n was used to identify sig- 
rJdci^ni ditfcrences. 

FindineM An analvsis of the data indicated that (1) there 
iS' tio s;j:!».;l;cam difference in the ratio of paraprofessional per- 
Stinntl tti students In-tween h:j;h achievement and low achieve- 
r.KiJi school districts: (2) there is no significant difference in 
the ralio cif p.ir.iprofessional personnel to students between 
Iiir.h expenditure and low expenditure school districts; and 
(3) there is no significant relationship between pupil achieve- 
ment and the types of paraprofesslonni activities wiUiin the 
i^chuot districts. 

Conctui lonf; : (1) The use of paraprofessional personnel in 
eleniewary scIhxiI districts uf California appears to have no 
statiMtcally si^jnificant affect upon student achievement. (2) The 
itital Educational expenditure per pupil seems to have no statis- 
ticiilv siizmficant affect upon the use of paraprofessional per- 
st.Miel. (3) The types of paraprofessional activities within the 
scHo»4 districts appears to have no statistically significant af- 
fect upon student achievement. (4) The use of paraprofessional 
lKrso«i.el does not appear to be a cost-effectiveness measure 
m the cognitive areas. (D) The position of the paraprofessional 
appears to be well established in the elementary schools of 
California. (G) The position of the paraprofessional seems to 
have developed primarily out of the needs to: (a) help improve 
ti>e instructumal program, and (b) increase services to chil- 
dren. 

Recommendations ; It Is recommended that (1) a replica 
fitudv should Ix; made within school districts of a similai* aver- 
ftr.e daily attendance; (2) a follow-up study should be made 
tiMni: a direct observation method; (3) a replica study should 
Ix* made uithin the secondary schools; (4) the use of parapro- 
fessionals in innovr'ive or unusual educational situations should 
be examined in more detail; and (5) a similar study concerned 
wi'Ji the parapr^>fessional and the relationship to affective 
prowth areas should bn made. 

Order No. 74-14,453, 118 pages. 



A STUOy OF NEW CAREERS AND UPWARD MOmLITV OF 
NEW PROFESSIONALS IN NEfGIIOORHOOD HEALTH 
CENTERS 

CLECKLEY, Dotty Jane, Ph.D. 

Brandeis University, Tlie Floronce Heller Gi'aduatt: School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 1974 
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This exploratory-descriptive study examines new careers 
as a mechanism for job upgrading and/or upward mobility of 
new professionals in four neighborhood health centers In IWoii 
New Careers stipula» that the poor be employed In entry- 
level positions within human service institutions concerned 
with health, education, and welfare. Moreover, through new 
careers, provisions w.'re to be made for this new class of per- 
sonnol to acquire education and training and increased respon- 
sibility in order to advance up the occupational ladder. 

Two inodeli; of career ladders were identified. One speci- 
fies that jobs beyond the entry-level position be created that 
lead to estabUshed professional positions such as exist in 
medicine, nursing:, and social work. The second model requires 
that additional levels be developed within a job classification 
scheme from aide to assistant to associate. Common tp both 
models is the acquisition of new skills, training, and education 
In accordance with the first model, however, new professionals 
would need to acquire r combination of work experience and 
formal education and/or training to reach the higher rungs on 
the ladder. With regard to the second model, new professional-^ 
would accumulate experience and acquire additional knowledge 
and skiUs through on-the-job and in-service training for pro- 
motion. 

These models yield useful dimensions for measuring the 
dependent variable, upward mobility, operationally defined as: 
(a) promotion (movement from the origiiul position to a higher 
position); (b) increased salary; and (c) increased responsibility. 
A scale of eight levels was developed by assigning a plus for 
the new professionals v^ho moved up, or a minus for those who 
did not move up on each of the three criteria. 

In addition, two other analytic models were constructed to 
measure the type of education and training that the centers 
provided new professionals in their en.ploy. Models I and 
derived fron- the dual labor market theory, identify two sec- 
tions of the labor market -primary and secondary. The theory 
suggests that structural conditions in the operation of labor 
market cause the disadvantaged ptyyr to be relegated to the 
secondary labor market where jobs are characterized by low- 
status, low-paying, poor working conditions, and harsh and 
often arbitrary discipline. Tlieoretically, there are few oppor- 
tunities for advancement within or outside of the secondary 
market. The primary market, by contrast, has high wages, 
good working conditions, employment stability, job security, 
equity and due i)rocess in the administration of work rnles, 
and chances for advancement. The acquisition of education 
and training presumably would enable new professionals to 
advance from the secondary to the primary section of the 
labor market. In this study these variables are examined to 
determine their relatiorsliip to upward mobility, i.e., whether 
the type of education and training provided to new professionals 
was designed for upward mobility. 

The study was conducted at Columbia Point Health Center, 
the Harvard Community Health Plan, the Ro.xbury Compre- 
hensive Comniumty Health Center, and the Boston Family 
Planning Project. The sample consisted of new professionals 
employed for more than seven months in the four centers, who 
voluntarily participated in the study- In addition, 57 adminis- 
trators/supervisors in the centers were involved in the study. 
Questionnaires were constructed to measure upward mobility 
and agency characteristics, and they were administered to 
supervisors ^administrators as well as to new professionals. 
Interviews were also held with administrators and program 
directions :is:3igned to the centers. 

Contmc:ency tables tested by Chi-sqiiarc way used to mea- 
sure differences in tlie degree uf upward mobility nciileve- 
ment. In onlei to measure |)t»rceptions o.' new professionals 
toward their role, as well a^ to measure perceptions of ad- 
niin{stratorM'stipervisor.s toward tfie role of new professionals, 
rank order correlat!«;n were conjputed for these qtiestions. 

The fiiKhngs sliow, that upward mobility oceurrvd to sonic 
e.vtent, in that G7 (53.8 percent) of all respondents wer.» up- 
i:radi-d. VV:th the o\xo|,non of 10 (13.2 percent) partictp.ints 
who wore employed at Bo^toa Family IM.innln.; Proji-c^, how- 
ever, ih'} majority of now profes::io:i.ils m the remaining 



centers woio up^irailtd princip.jlh tliro.v.!; salary incieniLUth* 
aiid accompany hu: increased rospunsibility. 

With r retard to education and traimn^i. it was found that the 
four centers h.uo instituted sonic method of providing educa- 
tion and Irainini: to new profcbLionals; however.^ most of the 
education and traiuinji \\a«; Mwlol I type, as represented by on- 
the-job training and in- Service trainini*. 

The findings have nn})h cat ions lor social policy and plan- 
ninp. They sui:{!est that the concern of social policy should 
be directed, first, toward refotms within the public educa- 
tional s\steni and, second, toward the overall problems of 
petting nnnorities admitted to tccimieal and professional 
schools* Also, the current approach to training that requires 
each center to train its own staff of new professions needs to 
be re-CNamined. Rather than struggling alone, centers located 
in the same geographical area should come together in a con- 
sortium arran^jement to establish a unified, centralized training 
program designed to provide new professionals with marketable 
skills. Beyond this step, centers should plan with educational 
institutions to define their personnel needs and the kinds of 
academic programs that have to be established to meet these 
needs. Order No. 74-14,993, 277 pages. 



THE EFFECTS Of TRAINING METHODS OS ATTITUDES 
RELATED TO CRISIS INTERVENTION BY PARAPROFES- 
SIONAL REHABILITATION WORKERS 

LARKE, Jovry, Ph.D. 
Syracuse University. 1973 

This study attempted to dcterniine Mhtch of several trainmg 
methods most effoctuely enhanced the development of positive 
attitudes by paraprofession.ils related to crisis intervention m 
rfh.ibilitation. The trainii.g methods onjployed wore: (I) a vid- 
eotape mrnlvling approach u^suil; a guidtd part u'lpat ion procedure 
that utilized role enhancers, cues, and po.'>itive reinforcement, 
(2) a videotape modelin;; approach alone, (3) :t tiMinitii: appro ich 
using did.K'tn: iiistiuition, (4) no tiamm^. A noii-i eartivc con- 
trol 01 a. jumoi college Eni;iibh class was aUn used. 

Seventy -five (60 S.-> woie ni trainiiij; to hot orno hun:ar, 
sefvii'f p.ir.iprofosSionalb :ind 15 Ss wcir si'uier.ts enrolled in 
a cominur.il> eolle.t^e English class) were randomly as-si^nied to 
o!:e of the ihreo treatnunt or two control potips. 

TUi follow I nr. t'irce criterion nuasiircs wviv used (1) the 
HDpact or identilicp.lion with the par.iprofessional model was 
njcasured hy a pr.ychoUtr iMptntic .ittr.u-tion scale, (2) the per- 
C(.Mvrd attitude of clients o! p.irapi olossiooals w.is measured 
by a iocus of cuntiol -ealc. (J) .utiit.des related to crisis 
intervention was rt pi evented hy int.».sures towaid specific 
dmpcncnts o( liclpnij: other.s in a crisis situation. A demo- 
gr.tphic queslioiinaire w.is al.so administered to provide de- 
tailed information about subiects. 

Th<" insti uctional stimulus materials u.scdweie a video- 
t.ijud ni \erhal case pr< tcntauon varitly. The videotape sim- 
ulaMon di'^plajcd a paiMprofcssional helper succ< sslully helpina 
a client ir. a crisis sitnation. The didactic instruction or case 
.«^t::dy pres( station \.as made to mirnir the e.\act content of the 
\idco mod* hni; tape. The instinictional .stimulus m.itori.J.s dc- 
pHitd an actual trisib tJi,it was generated via the critical inci- 
dents technique. 

A modified post test only control with repeated measures 
wa.s the e.\'j)eri mental df sipi used in this study* Seven (1 x 5) 
a:ial\ses of variance tests with repeated measures were per- 
foimed on the data. The plaimed comparisons method was used 
to asK specific questions about the data. Omega squared, the 
test of as.<iociation, were performed on the various F ratios. 
The confidence level in this investigation was set at .05. 

The major results indicated that: (1) contrary to many atti- 
tude studies there was .some drterioration but no .significant 
legiession toward the moan one month later, (2) Treatment 
one (the video mo<lehng plus guided participation procedure) 
and treatment three (the didactic case presentation) were sim- 
ilar in producing chan(;e in two of the three dependent variables. 
That is, the video modeling; method was not consistently more 
Q lowerlul in developing attitudes toward crisis intervention than 
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the didactic case study approach, (3) Hypothesis two consis- 
tently discriminated between the two videotape training presen- 
tations. These results confirmed that a guided participation 
procedure was essential if a video modeling method is to be 
used in changing attitudes. Order No. 74-17,594, 206 pages. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND EFFECTIVE ADVISING OF ONIVERSITY 
HOUSING PARA--PROFESSIONAL RESIDENCE ASSISTANTS 

JENNINGS, Gerald Doug' D 
The University of Florif 

Chairman: Dr. Arthur W. Combs 

Research in the area of the effectiveness of counselors and 
residence hall personnel has centered on external measures 
and observations of behavior. This objective, external evi- 
dence, .seeking to make distinctions between good and poor coun- 
selors and residence hall personnel, is inconsistent and incon- 
elusive. A number of studies in the helping professions have 
examined the internal perceptual organization of members of 
the hclpinj: professions and have reported promising findings. 
This research soui^ht to explore the relationship between resi- 
dence assistants* judge -inferred, self-rated and siudent-rat'*'i 
perceptual characteristics and a student-rated measure of U.^ir 
effectiveness as residence assistants. 

The subjects in this study were 30 university housing para- 
professional residence assistants. The data for the study were 
numljer-coded to preserve anonymity and collected as follows: 

The data on the effectiveness of the residence assis- 
tants were measured with student ratings on the Self- 
Anchorini; Scale (SAS). 

The perceptual organization of the residence assis- 
tants was rated by students who were minimally trained 
for making perceptual inferences on the perceptual Di- 
mensions Scale (PDS)« 

The perceptual organization of the residence assis- 
tants was self-rated on the Perceptual Dimensions Scale 
by each of the residence assistants. 

The perceptual organization of the residence assis- 
tants was inferred on the Perceptual Dimensions Scale 
by three trained judges from three written Human Rela- 
tions Incidents. 

The statistical analysis included multivariate statistical 
procedures to test the relationship between the effectiveness 
ratings by the students on the Self -Anchoring Scale and thedaU 
obtained on the judge-inferred, the student -rated, and the self- 
rated perceptual dimensions. The relationships between the 
judge-inferred, the self-rated and the student-rated perceptual 
dimensions were tested by use of product-moment correlations. 

It was hypothesized that: (1) the judge -Inferred perceptual 
ratings would show statistically significant differences between 
the effective and the ineffective residence assistants, (2) the 
judge-inferred perceptual ratings would significantly correlate 
with the student-rated perceptual dimensions, (3) the judge- 
inferred perceptual ratings would not significantly correlate 
with the residence assistants* self-ratings on the perceptual 
dimensions, (4) the residence assistants' self-ratings Would 
not show statistically significant differences between the effec- 
tive and the ineffective residence assistants, (5) the residence 
assistants' self-ratings would not significantly correlate with 
the student-rated perceptual dimensions and (6) the student- 
rated perceptual dimensions would show statistically Significant 
differences befween the effective and the ineffective residence 
assistants, 

The statistical analysis of the data for the six hypotheses 
revealed the following results: 



1. The judge -inferred ratings of the residence assistants 
on the PDS revealed significant differences between the effec- 
tive and the ineffective residence assistants. 

2. The judge -inferred ratings and the student ratings of the 
residence ?«''sistants on the PDS revealed only one significant 
corrclatiori. 

3. The judge-inferred ratings and the self-ratings of the 
residence assistants on the PDS revealed two significant cor- 
relations. 

• 4. The self-ratings of the residence assistants on the PDS 
revealed no significant differences between the effective and 
the ineffective residence assistants, 

5. The self -ratings and the student ratings of the resi- 
dence assistants on the PDS revealed no significant corre- 
lations. 

6. The student ratings of the residence assistants on the 
PDS revealed significant differences between the effective and 
the ineffective residence assistants. 

An overview of the investigation suggests the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Extensively trained judges and minimally trained stu- ^ 
dents inferred scores on the PDS and the scores demonstrated 
high predictive power in rating the effectiveness of residence 
assistants. _ 

The effective residence assistants were characterized by 
the following perceptual dimensions. 

An internal rather than an external general frame of ref- 
erence. 

Perceptions of other people as able rather than unable. 
Perceptions of self as with people rather than apart from 
people. 

Perceptions of self as adequate rather than inadequate. 

Perceptions of the purpose of the helping relationship as 
a freeing process rather than a controlling process. 

Perceptions of the goals of the helping relationship as 
larger goals rather than smaller goals. 

2, The self-reported pei/ceptual data demonstrated few sig- 
nificant relationships with the judge-inferred perceptual data, 
student -rated perceptual data and the student-rated SAS. 

Order No. 74-!9,156, 157 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF PARAPROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE ON 
THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Leila McCain VEACO, Ed.D. 
University of the Pacific, 1973 



Academic achievement was determined by gain scores from 
pretest-posttests oa the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
In arithmetic and reading for one school year. Pretests, addi- 
tionally, provided daU on Initial achievement levels and lower 
achieving students to whom this study was limited. 

Data from the checklists and standardized achievement tests 
were compiled, summarized, and treated to determine mean 
gain scores In arithmetic and reading. These achievement 
mean gain scores were the dependent variables of the research 
design. The controlled variables were the IdenUfled migrant 
children who were designated as lower achieving. The Indepen* 
dent variable was tht treatment received. Other variables in- 
cluded: the Initial achievement level expressed In pretest quar- 
tiles, the grade level and the sex of the student, 

Dati was analyzed by means of two way analyses of vari- 
ance to test the effects of the treatment groups, the grade level 
and the sex of the student on the dependent variables. To de- 
termine the significance of the relationship between the iniUal 
achievement level and gains In achievement correlation anal- 
yses were made 

Findings : Migrant children who received paraprofesslonal 
assistance In the fifth grade made significant gains In reading. 
Sixth grade migrant children who received paraprofessional 
assistance made significant gains In arithmetic. No significant 
differences In achievement gain were found among the treat- 
ment groups in M -rade arithmetic or sixth grade reading 
achievement. 

Significant differences were found between boys and girls 
In reading achievement for the sixth grade favoring boys. All 
other analyses related to the sex of the student showed no sig- 
nificant differences. 

As was expected the achievement gains made by fifth grade 
students were not significantly different from those made by 
sixth grade students. 

The relationship between Initial achievement level and 
achievement gain was not significant. 

Conclusions : Considering the lag in academic achievement 
and the multiple handicaps suffered by migrant children the in- 
vestigator was encouraged by the significant gains n'ade by 
some of the migrant children, Paraprofesslonal ass:stance 
can be effective in promoting achievement gains In lower 
achieving migrant children. 

Recommendations : The Investigator believes that para- 
professional assistance could be made more consistently ef- 
fective if: (1) the amount of personalized academic assistance 
given to migrant children were Increased, and (2) the profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals were to meet together frequently 
for inservice training and Instructional planning. 

Order No. 74-9510, 156 pages. 



Problem : The children of California's migratory farm 
workers experience some difficulty in meeting the demands of 
the school world. Contributing to their educational problems 
are multiple handicaps: irregular attendance, lack of continuity 
In their education, linguistic and cultural differences, economic 
and social deprivation, and greater than average health prob- 
lems. The lag In academic achievement is cumulative and even* 
tuates In a high drop-out rate and poor preparation for eco- 
nomic success in our society. 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to determine the 
effect of paraprofesslonal assistance on the academic progress 
of lower achieving intermediate grade migrant children. 

Procedure : Lower achieving Intermediate grade migrant 
children enrolled in 34 predominately rural schools were given 
assistance by trained paraprofessionals under the supervision 
of classroom teachers and guidance of resource teachers. 
Varying circumstances In these elementary schools resulted 
In differing amounts of paraprofesslonal assistance received 
by migrant students. A ''Checklist of Assistance Received* 
recorded by resource teachers provided data which differen- 
tiated three treatment groups, A record was kept of migrant 
students receiving: (1) assistance In arithmetic and reading, 
(2) assisunce In reading and (3) no asslsUnce m arithmetic' 
Q Dr reading. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SUPPORTIVE COUNSELING TO PREPARE EDUCABLE 
RETARDED GIRLS FOR^CAREERS AS PARAPROFESSIONALS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (Pages 123-125, previously copy- 
righted material not microfilmed at requt.U of author. Avail- 
able for consultation at New York University Libraries | 

Leola G. HAYES. Ph.D. 
New York University, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Patricia .J. Livingston 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of 
supportive counseling of students and supportive counseling 

m tnrH, "'^ /'ox^? '""'^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ pcrfomunce variables, 
(1) tardiness, (2) absence, (3) performance ratings, and (4);ni. 



plcyalnlity, in a program of traiiunt; nientallv retardert girls 
III careers as para professionals in the public schools. 



HYPOTHESIS 

It was hypothesized that supportive counseling of students 
and or their teachers would result in (hfferences in perfor- 
Dinnce records of the subjects on four selected job training 
variables: tardiness record, absence record, performance 
rating, and employabiUtv rating. Specific:;;:;-, it was hypothe- 
sized that when subjects and their teachers were counseled, 
the subjects would have the best ratings in all these variables, 
with less satisfactory scores achieved when only subjects or 
their teachers were counseled and least satisfactory scores 
achieved when neitiier subjects nor teachers were counseled. 



THE SAMPLE 

The subject population consisted of 64 educable mentally 
retarded girls, enrolled in a vocational training program la 
the Passaic County Technical and Vocational High School in 
Wavne, New J »rsey. The subjects volunteered from a »otal 
population of 120 students who met the following criteria: 
1. Chronological age between 16-20. 2. Free of orgaric, sen- 
sory or motor impairment. 3. An I.Q. between 65-75 on the 
WAIS. 



PROCEDURES 

Individual Case Records were screened to idi'ntify those 
subjects who met the before- mentioned criteria. Found in Uic 
Individual Case Records were the following: 

1. I.Q. score.s based on earlier administration of the 
Weclisler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 

2. Achievemeat scores based on an earlier administration 
of the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT). 

3. Chronological age. 

4. Health record, including medical and neurological re- 
I)Orts. 

The San Fran cisco Vo cational C ompetency Scale was used 
to evaluate performance ability of the girls inTerins of em- 
ployability. The Day-to-Duy Calendar Form was used to eval- 
uate the girls* attendance data (absence and tardinc.<;s). The 
Prospective Employ meiit Form was used to determine the 
number of girls employable and those not employable. 

There were four groups of students participating in the 
study with 16 students in each group. 

In Group I, the Control group, neither the students nor 
their teaclicis were counseled. In Group II. onl\ the teachi rs 
wore counseled, in Group HI* onlv the students wore counseled 
and 111 Group IV, both students and their toacliers particii\itcd 
in separate counseling groups. 

A two -day orientation program was conducted for the fi4 
students at the Passaic Coun»y Technical and Vocational Higli 
School., The major portion of the orientation was spent m re- 
viewing with the students those areas on which ihev wnuld hi- 
rated with recommendations of how t.hey could inipio*. e iheir 
total performance. 

The statistical mo{hodolog\ used iii this stud;, consisted -^f 
a one-wav anahsis of coxar^ance ftiHowt-d Ijy: (1) planned 
conip.\nsons. ard (2) Duiinett test, Ci^mparisuos of a conrrol 
group witli .several oxperimcfital croups. 



FINDINGS 

The fmdi:: support tJ-e th. '-^r^t u-.U l<.t:-ui.itiri;is of 
.stud\ that siipportr.o counselmi: ir«;iK-r.iIi', beneficial to 



tducable mi :italh rttarded girls in teacher aide training. Fur- 
ther. \\)un both teachers and «irls are i-ouni;eled this is'supe- 
rinr to one ui the other being counseled and uhere neither are 
counseled this mtlLud is inferior to the other. 

Tht.- l esi-au-h coneJu.sion is that educable mentally retarded 
irirlr. arc must likel> to perform adequatelv in careers as para- 
prufessionals whei:t\er their training includes supiwrtive coun- 
seling. A fnur-month period is long enough to result in im- 
provetiicnt in the selected job training sariables--tardiness, 
ab>fnces. lUMfornrance rutings. and emplovability. 

SL'GGKSTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

1. An :nvestit:ation to determine if the same results would 
l)e arhicved if the studv were conducted by someone having no 
rehitionshij? to it. 

2. An investigation of the Jong-term results of the treat- 
iiient methods to determine if the same findings would hold up 
over several years. 

3. An irjvestigation of the factors tliat make employers 
hesitant to emiloy the mentally retarded in an effort to miti- 
gate pny adverse, negative reactions on the part of employers. 

4. An mve.stigation tliat would identify the tvpe of teacher 
who would be best suited to play a sup]K)rtive role in the coun- 
.<-eling of the mentally retarded. 

5. An inve.ctigation as to whetlier an examination of selected 
personal cliaractcristics of mentally retarded students (tern- 
perame.it, conjienialitv. etc.) can assist the counselor in pre- 
dicting success for these students as employees. 

C. An investigation of the advantages of different types of 
counseling such groups: individual, directive, and non-direc- 
tive counseling. 

7. An investigation of the effects of counseling on other 
variables such as self-image, personality d3VcJopiiient, atU- 
tudes toward employment, etc. 

Order No. 73-30,072, 151 pages. 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE NATURE OF EXTENT 
TO WHICH PARAPROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL ARE BEING 
UTILIZED IN SELECTED CATEGORIES OF STUDENT 
SERVICES WITHIN TWO YEAR COLLEGES IN THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Allen Lee BRAMSON, Ed.D. 
Wayne State University, 1973 

Ad\iser: R. C. Faunce 

This study focused upon the nature and extent to which para- 
professional personnel were being utilized within five catego- 
ries of student services in Michigan's two year colleges. The 
investigator examined the areas of "'Recruitment,' •'Place- 
ment,' "'Veterans' Affairs/ •'Financial Aid,' and •'Counseling » 
for the purpose of determining whether differences existed with 
respect to current use and anticipated need for paraprofes- 
sional personnel in these settings. 

T\vo questionnaires were distributed to Deans of Students 
at thirty-six colleges in the sUte of Michigan in order to com- 
pare current and projected employment patterns within a two 
year time span. Data were also gathered concerning the avail- 
ability of literature describing the type of program or programs 
t.at involved paraprofessional personnel within student services. 
College administrators were also asked to reflect upon areas 
that seemed to have the greatest need for paraprofessionals in 
the future. A concerted effort was also made at obtaining infor- 
mation re-arding those individuals responsible for the supervi- 
sion of paraprofessionals at each of the thirty-six colleges sur- 
veyeil in this study. 
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The findings revealed that significant differences existed in 
the nature and extant to which paraproiessional personnel were 
bein^r utiUzed wtthin the five categories analyzed in this inves- 
tigatiun. Deans of Students reported that while all categories 
showed a percentage and numerical Increase in terms of cur- 
rent and anticipated use of paraprofessionals within the near 
future, ^'Recruitment* and "Veterans* Affairs" proportionately 
had the greatest gains in both areas. Further research is 
needed before any statement can be made with reference to 
long term trends. A comparison should be made with refer- 
ence to the projections made in this study and actual employ- 
ment figures for paraprofessional personnel. Fiscal budgets 
and other concerns could alter the patterns of employment that 
emerge in this investigation. The data also reveals that col- 
lege administrators perceive the need for paraprofessionals 
\vlthin the future to encompass a wide range of areas, including 
many categories not analyzed by the researcher. "Counseling* 
is anticipated as having the greatest need for paraprofessional 
personnel in the future. However, further research is neces- 
sary before any projections can be raade concerning shifts in 
employment patterns within the selected categories of student 
services examined in this study. 

The absence of literature describing the type of program or 
programs using paraprofessional personnel within Michigan's 
two year colleges may be the result of any number of items. 
The rationale for this situation is not ar.aly2ed in the investi- 
gation. There also appears to be a lacJc of information concern- 
ing those individuals whose responsibility is that of supervis- 
ing paraprofessional personnel at each of the thirty-si.^ colleges 
surveyed in ?rfllchigan. Order No. 74-11,083, 125 pages. 



A COMPAHISON Or THK KFF ECTfVENESS OF PAHA- 
PROKKSSIOXAL I.NDIGE.VOUS HELPERS AND NON- 
INDIGENOUS iU'i.PEns IN THE PLACEMENT OF 
UNEMPi.OYED E.VROLLEES 

Marv L. OTTO. Ed.D. 
Ir.il-.aiia UnivorFitv, 1973 

Chaimiiui: Dr. Paul F. Munger 

Pa iM- professionals in the counseling field are "counselors'' 
wito h.ivc not been academically cduc:itcd as counselors. Para- 
professionals serving; as counselors and counselor aides have 
been utilised, especially in covornment programs, as one nieans 
of equalizing the hclucc helper ratio. In.federal projects, para- 
professionals from either the same or different localities as 
thf» helpees ser\e two purposes: they make more helpers 
available, and provide meaningful employment opportunities 
for the helpers. In manpower programs, the prime objective 
IS to aid unemployed individuals in obtaining meaningful as 
well as financially sustaining employment. Indigenous para- 
professionals were particularly utilized by the manpower em- 
ploxability development teams on the Uieor>' that helper/helpee 
sinulanty would provide a strong basis for communication and 
th.»t the efficiency of the helper as a liason between the helpee 
and the manpower apeney would be improved. 

In this study, the following areas were considered. (1) Is 
there a sif;nificant difference in tlie effectiveness of either the 
mdif^enous or non- indigenous helper, as measured by the num- 
ber of counseled enrolloes who were employed six months after 
the training programs? (2) Arc there significant differences 
m the manner m lAliich the indigenous or non-indigenous helpers 
perceive themselves and the enrollees, as measured by a se- 
mantic diffeientiaP (3) Is there a significant difference be- 
tween the indigenous and non-indigenous helpers in their re- 
spective locus -of- control orientations? (4) What arc the 
differences in the demographic data of the indigenous and lon- 
indigenous helpers ? 

This study rex ealed no significant differences between in- 
digenous and non-indigenous para-professional helpers with 
respect to the above questions. Although not significant, some 
interesting trends were suggested by the results. 

Order No. 74 - 2694 , 90 pages. 



IHI. EFFECTS OF AN EXPERIENTIAL GROUP TRAINING 
PHOt.UAM ON LEVELS OF INTERPERSONAL COMPE- 
Tl.NCl. AMONCST SELECTED PARAPROFESSIONALS 

NAPPl. n<M:ai(i. Ed.D. 

Hi s:..n University School of Education, 1974 

Major Pi ofessor: Robert L. Porter 

Thf purpose t»f th' , study was to investigate the effects of 
:\ 14-ut'ek exponent al group training program on levels of in- 
ter jK'rsonal ctmipctence of selected paraprofessionals. Inter- 
i>erM>ijal comiKtence was defined as the individual's ability to 
ruKlucc intended effects in a relationship in such a way that he 
m.iy continue to do so. The factors determining interpersonal 
ci)iii}>f tence uere: ^'owning, openness, experimenting, helping, 
and expression of foelings" (Argyris, 1965). Argyris's obser- 
vational . \sieni uas employed to score the behaviors exhibited 
within the group setting. 

All subjects were volunteers in a program designed to pre- 
pare them as le.iders for adolescent counseling groups. The 
participants vorc all serving as unpaid paraprofessionals with 
community self-help groups in a suburban area of Boston, Mas- 
snrhu>ctts. They ranged in age from 19 to 45, male and fe- 
male, some married and others single, and averaged 4 years 
of colU-j:c education. 

The subjects were formed into two groups, based on pre- 
tiaining inter})crsonal ratings determined through group inter- 
views. One group (N^ 11) was made up of members rated as 
*M<diwm-Functioning" in interpersonal behaviors and the second 
group IN= 11) was made up of members rated as •High-Func- 
tn.r.ing" in interpersonal behaviors. Individuals rated *Low- 
FuncUoning** were not included in the study due to grant re- 
Mi :ctions. 

Two e.vpcrionced co-trainers led both groups and followed 
the philosophy that members may grow in interpersonal com- 
petence when an atmosphere of acceptance and "community" 
is developed. Increased self-awareness, im'proved communi- 
cations, and risl:-taking behaviors may evolve from the loosely- 
slrurtured. experiential setting. 

It was hypoihesized that the overall level of interpersonal 
competence would increase significantly when comparing ob- 
served l eh.aviors within each group during the initial and final 
l;e^sions. it was also hypothesized that there would be a sig- 
nificant difference between t;roups on levels of interpersonal 
ronipetenc" by the end of training. 

Planned trainer absences occurred at two points in the 14- 
woek expcj'imental period. Post -training interviews were con- 
ducted with each paraprofessional, and participants rated the 
if.ider behaviors as described by Lieberman, Yalom, and Miles 
(J073). 

The Personal Orientation Inventory sub-scales of Sponta- 
neity and Capacity for Intimate Contact was administered on a 
pre -test and post -test basis. 

The results of this exploratory study indicate that the over- 
all level of interpersonal competence may be increased sig- 
nificantly for lay counselors from self-help groups, when they 
are trained in an experiential group led by Type C - Social En- 
^neers. Indications were that groups entering this training 
program at the lower levels of interpersonal competence may 
benefit most from the training. 

Planned trainer absences from selected group sessions may 
facilitate growth in the group's level of interpersonal compe- 
tence. Members reported feeling more self-confident in run- 
ning their own groups during the second planned trainer ab- 
sence. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory may not be an effective 
instrument to usfi as a measurement of growth with a highly - 
motivated, highly-educated, •helpers-oriented population. 
There were no significant differences on the Spontaneity and 
Capacity For Intimate Contact sub-scales when comparing pre- 
test and post -test scores. The sample in this study had ex- 
ceedingly high percentile scores on the pre- and post -tests, 
leaving little room to reflect growth. 

Order No. 74-26,462, 197 pages.. 
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T!ir: EKFKcr ok a thaining modkl for hfad start 

TKACHERS AND ThACillCH AIDES OF HANDICAPPED 
aiiLDKLN ON COMPHTENCY ATTAINMENT 

HILKY, Mary Tom Mills, Ed.D. 
Texas Tech I'lnversily, 1974 

Chairnian: Dr. Charles Jones 



l\jri)Oi;e 

The major purpose of Uns St. dy is to determine tJie impact 
of a 5J|)ecific competency -based training model for Head Start 
teachers and teaclser aides of handicapixid children. The model 
consists of SIX major elements known as Skill Building Blocks. 
Nmctecn si'iecific comi)etencie.s are included in these six areas 
of learning: Block I - An Awareness of Community Services 
Available to Serve Handicapi^ed Children; Block 11 - Identifi- 
cation of Preschool Children Who Majiifest Emotional and 
Intellectual Differences; Block HI - Identification of Pre- 
school Children Who Manifest Pliysically Handicapping Condi- 
lions Including Speech, Hearing, and Vision; Block IV - Utiliz- 
ing a Team Approach v^'itJi anEinphasison Parentallnvolvement; 
Block V - Teaching Strategies for Handicapped Children; 
Planning, Curriculum, Materials, and Activities; and Block VI 
- Diagnostic Teaching for Preschool Children. An instrument 
was constructed to measure tlie effectiveness of the model. 



5. After further analysis of tJie weakest competencies, 
diagnostic teaching strategies and materials for preschool 
handicapped children, a longer revised version of the model 
should be developed to include daily activities and materials* 

6. Although the present instrument meets the requirements 
of administration in sliort time periods, it is recommended 
that a second form be v;ritten to analyze each competency 
more critically. This suggestion results from an inference 

of high reliability which is established adequately from apply- 
ing the Si>earman-Brown formula to the original instrument. 

7. One particular use of the model should be a training 
program for parents of preschool handicapped children. 

Order No. 74-23,064, 120 pages. 



THE USE AND LICENSING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PARA-PROFESSIONALS IN CAUFORNIA 

BROWN, Richard Malcolm, Ed.D. 
University of Southern California, 1974 



Procedure 

The model was presented in tJiree geographical settings to 
507 Head Start ix?rsonncl. The desigii and time were modified 
to fit best die needs of t)ie personnel in each location. Prime 
objectives were design flexibility, geographic stability, and 
test reliability. 

The first pi'cscntation was used not only for training, but 
as a means to analyze the model's effectiveness and to sample 
tjie instrument's reliability coefficient. Positive findings re- 
sulted in onl> minor adjustments in tJie general presentation. 

The second use of the model, which is the statistical basis 
for LSis study, was a pretest administered to 121 Head Start 
l>articipants. The posttest allows for a r-test to be calculated 
on tlie difference of the means. This major treatment of data 
results in rejecting tJie null hypotJiesis at a .01 level of sig- 
nificance. The null hypothesis states that there is no signifi- 
cant increase of knowledge concerning preschool handicapped 
children for those Head Start teachers and teacher aides who 
have participated in a competency-based training program. 

The minor treatment consists of listing participants' re- 
sponses to a questionnaire by combined percentage category 
a2:d according to established personnel divisions in all three 
scitings. This data analysis is considered subjective and is 
xiiicd irierentially. The posttest mean reported from tlie tJiird 
model })resentntion illustrated tJie continual stihility, flexibil- 
ity, and reliabilit>' of the model. 



Findings and Conclusions 

1. A significant difference is revealed by the t_-tests, which 
measures gained knowledge of conii)etencies in tJie training of 
Head Stnrt teachers and teacher aides to work effectively with 
handicapj^ed children. 

2. An analysis of tJie indjvuia.u comi)etencies of tJie model 
shows definite trains in general acquisition of knowledge, but 
reveals weaknesses in skills development in a few specific 
comi^etencics^ 

3. The flexibility of the model appears to be an asset. 
This adaptibiliiy of design and stability of construction make 
tiie model e.Ntrcmely desirable for continued use. 

4. The moiicl proves to have a sixjcific impact on the total 
Head Stirt teaching staff, but its greatest effectiveness in 
gained ?:nowledge and interest is found in die teacher aide 

O cup. 



Chairman: Professor Muelder 

Problem : The purpose of this study was to determine cer- ♦ 
tain aspects of the use of para-professionals in the secondary 
instructional mode. The answers to four questions were 
sought: (1) What are explicit tasks being performed by sec- 
ondary para -professionals? (2) Do secondary para-profes- 
sionals perceive a need for some collegiate level training? 
(3) Are secondary para -prof essionals performing tasks which 
appear to be the prerogative of the teacher? (4) Is there a 
need for a level of certification for secondary school para- 
professionals? 

Procedures : Data for this study were assembled by: (1) a re- 
view of the literature focusing upon tlie development and usage 
of para-professionaH in several professions including that of 
education; (2) the administration of a questionnaire to 121 sec- 
ondary school para-professionals working in the instructional 
mode of Kern County, California, high schools; and (3) sub- 
mission of the four questions, posed by the study, to a panel of 
professional educational personnel administrators drawn from 
several areas and strata of the field. 

Selected Finding s; It was found that para-professionals 
working in the secondary instructional mode were performing 
a wide variety of tasks to some extent. Thirty-nine classroom 
tasks were idenUfied, and it was found that all were performed 
to some degree by some of Uie respondents in the sample. 
Eighty-nine percent of the sample indicated that they, some- 
Umes, supervised learning activities of students in the absence 
of the teacher while only thirteen percent indicated that they 
someUmes supervised field trips without the presence of the 
teacher. Between these extremes it was found that para-pro- 
fessionals are doing such things as assigning citizenship marks, 
selecting asppcts of learning activit>' for testing, writing essay 
questions for teachers, determining penalties or consequences 
of misbehavior, evaluating matt ials for use by tiie toacher, 
presenting new material to students, marking student work for 
errors of fact and conclusion, and many other tilings which 
could be considered instructional in nature. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of tlie sample indicated a need for additional collegiate 
level course work with Learning Theory menUoned as the sub- 
ject listed most often. The panel determined that para-profes- 
sionals are not necessarily performing tasks which are the 
prerogative of tlie teacher wliich supports the position as dis- 
covered in the literature, the definition of teaching, per se, 
being somewhat unclear to many. Seventy-three percent of 
the p;\ra-professional sample did not perceive a need for a 
licensing protocol for para-professionals and ouly one of 



tJio .six panel mombcrs indicated tJiat such a protocol was 
needed. 

Conclusions : Recommendations ensuing from tlio study 
were based primarily on the need for direct supervision by 
Uio certilicatcd tcadicr of tJie para -professional. Administra- 
tive guidelines aju) job descriptions for para -professionals are 
a necessity. Uniform educational requirements for para -pro- 
fessionals are not necessary as tJio needs of the specific as- 
sifimnc-nt will dictate certain j)articuUr training and /or educa- 
tional requirements. ThcexactdlStinction))et^^'een professional 
and non-profe.ssional educabonal tasks is one wJiich should be 
pursued and resolved by concerned organizations and agencies 
to assist in the assignment of duties and preparation of job de- 
scriptions. 

Because of tJie wide differences in job requirements for ' . 
secondary para -professionals tliere Is uo need for a umform 
level of certification. Para-professional usage at the second- 
ary le\el is to be encoura^jcd but Uie usage of such auxiliary 
workers in the secondary schools should be carefully admin- 
istered so as to avoid abuse of teacher responsibility and legis- 
lative certification mandates. Order Ko. 74-23,573, 127 pages. 



This bOK contains a collection of suity-eight educational games, 
devices, and sets of manipulative materials suitable for use 
with children between the ages of three and eight years. These 
Items, which were constructed by the writer, are intended to 
provide examples of the instructional materials which the para- 
professionals will be making in their workshop sessions. Pat- 
terns for making each item are also Included. 

A set of slides illustrating some of the materials in the 
ACTIVITY BOX is on file in the library at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Order No. 74-2131, 511 pages. 



ELEMENTS IN THE DESIGN OF A PROGRAM FOR THE 
TRAINING OF PARAPROFESSIONALS ASSIGNED TO 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN, AND PRIMARY 
SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 

Claire Joanne NYANDORO, Ed.D. 
Columbia University, 1973 

Sponsor: Professor Arno A. Bellack 

The problem to which this study addresses Itself is the 
preparation of mstructional materials desigiied to teach task 
performance to taraprofesslonals assigned to pre-kindergarten, 
kindergarten, and primary school classrooms and the initial, 
informal testing of those materials for workability with para- 
professionals. The instructional materials comprise five units 
of a semi-programmed sequence which could be expanded to 
provide paraprofessionals with a more comprehensive Intro- 
duction to early childhood education. 

The process by which the instructional materials were pro- 
duced is as follows: (1) determining the priorities of instruc- 
tion; (2) selecting an appropriate mode of instruction; (3) form- 
ulating the behavioral objectives; (4) specifying the criterion 
measures; (5) establishing a protocol; (6) designing and pre- 
paring the specific materials to be used by the paraprofes- 
sionals and their trainer in order to have the paraprofessionals 
satisfactorily meet the criterion measures; (7) sequencing the 
modules of instruction; and (8) developing an efficient manage- 
ment system. A detailed description of the process by which 
the training program was produced accompanied by Information 
regarding the initial, informal testing of the program constl- 
♦ tutes Part I of the dissertation. 

The notion of the importance of pre-planning the environ- 
ment for learning was selected as the central and integral ele- 
ment in this program of Instruction designed for paraprofes- 
sionals. Thus, the sequence on planning Is the key to the whole 
program. The four remaining sequences provide an introduc- 
tion to art, language arts, children's literature, social studies, 
and instructional materials as each of these topics applies to 
early childhood education. 

A manual for the use of those educators responsible 
for the training of paraprofessionals assigned to preschools, 
kindergartens, and primary schools was developed during 
the course of this study. The manual contains materials 
for the organization of both independent work and group 
training sessions. It also contains specification sheets for 
the preparation of instructional materials. The entire 
manual, which is titled Take Off constitutes Part II of the 
dissertation. 

Q The training manual requires the use of the ACTIVITY BOX 

ERIC 



V.^LEDATION OF A PARA PROFESSIONAL GROUP 
FACILITATOR TRAINING PROGRAM IN A JOB CORPS 
SETTING 

Tom Albert ANDERSON, JR., Ed.D. 
The University of Tennessee, 1973 

Major Professor; L. Sherilyn Nye 

This study investigated the effectiveness of a comprehen- 
sive group facilitator training program using Job Corps staff 
members. A non- equivalent experimental control group re- 
peated measures design was used. The group facilitators were 
Job Corps staff members, and the testing group members were 
corpsmen at the Job Corps center. Testing group members 
were randomly assigned to experimental and control group 
facilitators. 

Twenty-two experimental hypotheses were proposed In this 
study. Eight hypotheses were concerned with group facilitator 
verbal communication skills, eight were concerned with group 
facilitator nonverbal behavior, two were concerned with group 
member communication, and four were concerned with group 
interaction intensity. 

More than thirty^four hours of training were provided la 
three training components (marathon, systematic skill training, 
and supervision). The marathon consisted of a two day experi- 
ential workshop in which the group facilitators dealt with their 
own personal growth and interpersonal interactions. The sys- 
tematic skill ualnlng used micro-counseling to developmentaily 
train In empathy, description of personal feelings, taking re- 
sponsibility for personal feelings, and describing feelings In 
the here-and-now. In the supervision training component, 
the group faclliUtors formed co-facilltator teams to meet with 
an ongoing group. Each team then received supervision be- 
tween the group meetings on the training dimensions. 

The group facilitators met with and videotaped a one hour 
group session In each of the four testing periods preceding and 
following each training component. Three different five minute 
segments from each one hour tape were transcribed onto com- 
posite videotapes in a random sequence. These composite tapes 
were then rated on four facilitator skills, on measures of group 
Interaction, and four types of nonverbal behavior. 

The total training program was able to significantly In- 
crease three of the four group facilitator communication skills, 
group Interaction Intensity, group member communication, and 
two of the four nonverbal Indices. Following the marathon 
training component, a significant Increase In one dependent 
measure was obUlned. After systematic skill training, sig- 
nificant Increases in three dependent measures were obtalred 
and significant Increases in eight dependent measures were ' 
obtained following supervision.. Thus, the training program 
was proven effective In meeting the majority of Its chosen 
objectives. Order No. 74-3794, 129 pages. 
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professional-professional relationship and in professional edu- 
cation. Many paraprofessionals may be convinced that 
professional supervision and consultation compromises their 

btudy implies that future research is required to develop Kuowl- 
edge for utilizing the untapped potential in paraprofessional 
manpower.. Further study, examining the strengths and weak- 
nesses of all manpower approaches, could improve utilization 
patterns and stimulate the development of new models. 

Order No. 73-31,371, 222 pages. 



ROLE AND SOCIALIZATION TiiEOlilES.' AN EVALUATION 
OF THEIR USE IN TRAINING PAltA PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS FOR PRACTICE 

Eusier.e Aloxardcr Nv'..OSrKv'»V. . 
University of Southern Calif ortuu, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Mc Broom 

Purpose ; The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether or not role and socialization tlieories can have a mea- 
surable influence upon (he training and utilization of iiarapro- 
fessional manpower in i;ocial work practice. A demonstration 
of such an influence would sug(;est that paraprofessional prac- 
tice could lye grounded in a number of theory bases which could 
guide itb development. This application of theory to practice 
was i)erceivc'd to be the necessary link which makes manpower 
utilization more valuable, agency orqauization more systematic 
and rational, and, ultimately, provides for maximum actualiza** 
tion of the helping potential in social -.vork. 

Me thod: The exploratory-descriptive method was employed. 
The following: data collection instruments, appropriate to the 
method, were developed: (1) a trainer interview, (2) a para- 
professional questionnaire, and (3) a paraprofessional follow- 
up interview. 

Translation of six concepts into eighteen behavioral indi- 
cators was a key task in applying the theoretical framework to 
practice. Development of interviews and the questionnaire was 
contingent upon designation of these specific concrete actions 
indicating conceptual influences. Data were obtained on both 
professional and client dimensions of tiie paraprofessional 
working relationship. 

Data were collected in three social work agencies over a 
tliree month period. Trainers from each setting were adminis- 
tered the trainer interview. The questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to twenty-six paraprofessional respondents: thirteen 
baccalaureates and thirteen nonbaccalaureates. Four respon- 
dents from each group participated in the follow-up interview. 
Seven diicrt/te i/rocedures were employed to analyze quantita- 
tive data from the trainer interview and questionnaire. Analy- 
sis of qualitative data obtained from the follow-up interview 
was based upon a subjective determination of theoretical influ- 
ence. 

Finding s: The total theoretical response to the question- 
naire was over se\en times that of the atheoretical response. 
BotJi baccalaureate and nonbaccalaureate respondents denion- 
strrited similar p.Uterns of substantial theoretical competence. 
All settimjs achieved a r^iajority theo- ^tical response uith sig- 
mficantly v;ide margins between theoretical and atheoretical 
scores. 

Role and socialization theory concepts had a simultaneous 
and Similar influence on both professional and client dimen- 
sions of the paraprofessional relationship. Both baccalaureate 
and nonbaccalaureate respondents demonstrated generally sim- 
ilar patterns of theoretical competence in paraprofossional- 
professional relationships. All respondents were influenced 
somewhat by a preference for activity independent of profes- 
sional direction. Haccalaureates were inclined to initiate con- 
sultation more than nonbaccalaureates 

Respondents reflected a degree of competence which ex- 
ceeded general trainer e.\i)ectatioiis. The existence of any 
association between training style and theoretical competence 
was not established. 

From the foHow-up interview, a pattern emerged which 
appeared to r^^inforce the quantitative findings obtained in tl*e 
questionnaire. Respondents described substantial prior ex- 
|i«»rience witJi opcrationalizing rolo and socialization concepts 
in their oun work situations. 

in-pncat iors: A recognition of the theoretical foundations 
of paraprofessional practice is thought to bo imperative for 
optimal utilization of this manpower resource, It would seem 
necessary for agency training programs to reflect a knowledge 
base organized by theoretical formulations. Conclusions indi- 
cate that the paraprofessional role complements professional 
practice. An increased understanding of that role comple- 
O entarity may be acquired through development of the oara- 

ERIC 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE NATURE OF EXTENT 
TO WHICH PARAPROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL ARE BEING 
UTILIZED IN SELECTED CATEGORIES OF STUDENT 
SERVICES WITHIN TWO YEAR COLLEGES IN THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Allen Lee BRAMSON, Ed.D, / 
Wayne State University, 1973 /. 

Adviser: R. C* Faunce / 

/ 

This study focused upon the nature and extent to which paia- 
professional personnel were being utUized within five catego- 
ries of student services in Michigan's two year colleges. The 
investigator examined the areas of ^Recruitment,* "Placei 
ment,* "Veterans' Affairs,* ^Financial Aid,* and *Couns/?ling,* 
for the purpose of determining whether differences existed with 
respect to current use and anticipated need for paraprofes- 
sional personnel in these settings. ' 

Two questionnaires were distributed to Deans of Students 
at thirty-six colleges in the sUte of Michigan in order to com- 
pare current and projected employment p-itterns within a two 
year time span* Data were also gathered concerning the avail- 
ability of literature describing the type of program.br programs 
that involved paraprofessional personnel with in student services. 
College administrators were also asked to reflect upon areas 
that seemed to have the greatest need for paraprofessionals in 
the future, A concerted effort was also made at obtaining Infor- 
mation regarding those individuals responsible for the supervi- 
sion of paraprofessionals at each of the thirty -six colleges sur- 
veyed in this study. 

The findings revealed that significant differences existed in 
the nature and extent to which paraprofessional personnel were 
being utilized within the five categories analyzed in this inves- 
tigation. Deans of Students reported that while all categories 
showed a percentage and numerical increase in terms of cur*^ 
rent and anticipated use of paraprofessionals within the near 
future, "Recruitment* and "Veterans' Affairs* proportionately 
had the greatest gains in both areas. Further research is 
needed before any statement can be made with reference to 
long term trends. A comparison should be made with refer- 
ence to the projections made in this study and actual employ- 
ment figures for paraprofessional personnel. Fiscal budgets 
aid other concerns could alter the patterns of employment that 
emerge in this investigaUon. The data also reveals that col- 
lege administrators perceive the need for paraprofessionals 
within the future to encompass a wide range of areas, including 
many categories not analyzed by the researcher. "Counseling* 
is anticipated as having the greatest need for paraprofessional 
personnel in the future. However, further research is neces- 
sary before any projections can be made concerning shifts in 
employment patterns within the selected categories of student 
services examined in this study. 

The absence of Uterature deacribing the type of program or 
programs using paraprofessional personnel within Michigan's 
two year colleges may be the result of any number of items. 
The rationale for this situation is not analyzed in the investi- 
gation. There also appears to be a lack of information concern- 
ing those individuals whose responsibility is that of supervis- - 
ing paraprofessional personnel at each of the thirty-six colleges 
surveyed in Michigan. Order No. 74-11,083, 125 pages. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS IN THE UTILIZATION 
OF PARAPROFESSIONALS IN THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESS 

Harry Charles HOLMBERG, Ed.D. 
University of Southern California, 1073 

Chairman: Professor De Silva 

Problem : The purpose of this study was to detormine the 
Characteristics of adminislr.ition of paraprofessionals involved 
in the teaching -learning proces.<. 

Procedures ' The populations selected* for this study were 
ten districts judged exemplary and drawn from the five 
Soulhtrn California counties of Los Angeles. Orange, Riverside, 
Sun lH-rni»rcJii;> ana San iMego. The Couiilv Superinlendenl's 
0{fK€ of tach coum\ subniilled recommendations of exemplary 
disir:c:s and a paitel of experts made Hit- final selection. Data 
ucre (vUet'U-d ihrou^h use of intervii us. The structured 
inter, le A tccHiquc c)ic:tcd respon5;es that uere analyzed for 
iOmpnran ♦* patterns of auniinistration in the areas of general 
b2tkj:rc>^i d inlornialion. Hcruitnient. screenint; and selection, 
sui)er\ ision a^id eiala.'ition. in-service trinning and compen5;a- 
t:on« 

S(!fcic-d Findings : (3) Scliool disincls with an exemplary 
paraprc«iebSior,.il proi;rani were found in e\ery iyi>c of popula- 
tion center. (2) Exemplary school districts lend to cluster 
wiihin 3 couiuy. (3) Exemplary districts had one paid aide for 
everv 4.4 lead.ers and through the use of volunteer aides had 
one aidf for rierv 2.0 teachers. (4) Only twenty percent of the 
dI^:rlc:& required p-iraprofessionals to have more than an 
eighth crade education. (5) The key qualifications desired in 
pa raproU-5»s I on jIs were personality ir.iils. (6) Exemplary dis- 
tricts hct;- eh unohed the principals and teachers in the se- 
lection, afjsipniieni, in-sei'\i(e and e\aluation of paraprofes- 
sionals. .(7) Tl-e paraprofessional program was favorably 
accep:«i bv ti^e community. (8) The largest number of para- 
profetfionals were housewives prior to employment. 
' Strlccted Co7-xluyions : (1) A district of any size in a metro- 
^ 'politui.. subiirbun, or rural areas may have exemplary aide 
, programs to cluster around eacii other. (2) Districts that have 
bten ludpi d exemplar v in tlie utilization of paraprofessionals 
in ihe !€'Jt! I ni;- learning process had a 2:1 teacher aide ratio. 
(3) r\e:nplary school districts had paraprofessional programs 
that ucre positivtlv acc<-pted *)vthe community. (4) The largest 
number of p.^.-aproftssionals are housewives. (5) The closer 
the selection and assignment of paraprofessionals is to the 
principals and teuchers, the more likely the program will be 
excn;plarv. (0) Tliere is a wide variance among districts on 
Uie amount ot salaries paid to paraprofessionals. 

S(lectt-u commendations ; 31 is recommended that person- 
nel po'.rcies governmi: paraprofessionals include: (1) a com- 
mitment of the utilization of p:iraprofessionals in the teaching- 
learnini: process bv niainlainini; a ratio of one aide to every 
two to fou/ teachers: (2) principals and teachers should make 
the selection and assignment of paraprofessionals: (3) para- 
professionals should be appraised on a form specifically de- 
signed for tliem: (4) the principal, teachers and other profes- 
sional staff members should be responsible for establishing 
and scrieduling the m-service training projjram for paraprofes- 
sionals; (5) in-service training for professionals should include 
methods of utilizing paraprofessionals: (6) district funds should 
be the primary method of financing paraprofessionals, although 
special federal or state monies may be used as supplemental 
funding: and (7) the position of Volunteer Aide Coordinator 
should be established for the purpose of increasing the number 
of paraprofessionals available to the local school. 
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THE MEANING OF WORK: THE PARAPROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING AND SOCIAL WORK 
DRUE, Ann Carla. Ph.D. 
New School for Social Research. 1974 

This study examines the meaning of work as perceived by 
paraprofessional teacher aides and social service aides in 
Project Head Start— a Community Action Program of centers 
for preschool-aged children. The study is based on data gath^ 
ered in five Head Start centers in metropolitan New York. 
Eighteen teacher aides and 18 sociiil service aides were inter- 
viewed by the writer during 1969-70. The interviews are ana- 
lyzed according to e.Ktensive demographic data and the re- 
spondents' previous work experience and present work 
responsibilities. 

The **meaning of work* is defined as the sources of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and as the felt effects upon the 
paraprofessionals 'Uves. The study relates each of these t;vo 
dimensions to such intrinsic job aspects zs work itself, achieve - 
ment, and responsibility , and to such extrinsic aspects as work - 
ing conditions, security , and salary. 

Key findings include the fact that job satisfaction among 
teacher aides was expressed more strongly in terms of some 
JtintJ personal gratification than in terms of altruistic notions 
of work; among social service aides the reverse was true* On 
the other hand, both groups gained about equal satisfaction from 
positive trends among their principal "clients" (i.e.. children 
for the teacher aides and parents for social service aides). 
Both groups of aides found aspects of their work settit^ to be 
sources of job dissatisfaction. Social service aides, however, 
found work itself a source of displeasure significantly more 
than did the teacher aides. 

Concerning positix-e effects of work, altruistic notions of 
work were again named much more frequently by social ser- 
vice aides than by teacher aides, as was work itself as a source 
of negative impact. 

About 70 i>crcent of the features named by all aides as part 
of the positive meaning of work were intrinsic. For teacher 
aides, most negative features were e.\trinsic; for social ser- 
vice aides, most were intrinsic. This contrast is greater 
among tiiose aides witli more limited potential job opportuni- 
ties. Puerto Kican and other Spanish aides were more likely 
than others to cite extrinsic features, both positively and neg- 
atively. 

These findings are briefly compared to those of other stud- 
ies and to the expectations held by the architects of the para- 
professional role. Order No. 74-26,960, 395 pages. 



THE AUDIT OF PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEMS USING A SYSTEM 
DESIGNED TO AUDIT SUCH COMPONENTS 

Robert Gerald RODGERS, Ed.D. 
Wayne State University, 1973 

Adviser: Kciihcth S. Goodman 

The author develops a structure, called an audit system to 
provide guidelines for the construction and organization of the 
paraprofessional component m an educational program. 

Lay adult personnel, or paraprofessionals, are becoming 
members of educational staffs in increasing numbers. The 
employment of such personnel in many school systems has 
been abortive, tension- ridden, and less than expected due to 
lack of adequate planning, preparation, and follow through in 
the integration of such persons in the educational program. 
Insufficient efforts luive been made to define the basic com- 
ponents in such ;i way that they can be audited during the con- 
slniction of paraprofessional program. 



The audit system uses a scries of components based on 
professional consensus and the ;)uthor's experience. These 
oomi)onents are i mole men tat ion, recruitment^ training, and 
supervision. 

The audit svsteni was designed to cheek for the presence 
of the basic components in a paraprofessjonal program. Each 
component is examined in light of what kinds of steps a dis- 
trict could take tliat would indicate it is giving consideration 
to the component m its program organization. The audit 
system is followed by a discussion of t tie components and the 
relatxonsliip of the items within each component. 

The last portion of the dissertation is devoted to the audit 
of two paraprofessional programs as a test of the effective- 
ness of the audit system. The systeu. was found to be ade- 
quate in auditing these two programs. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE PARA PROFESSIONAL IN 
AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1950-1972 

James Morgan HALE, Ed.D. 
University of Georgia, 1973 

Major Professor: R. Curtis Ulmer 

This study examined the growing presence of paraprofes- 
sionals, or teacher aides, in American public schools during 
the years, 1950-1972. Attention was focused on: (1) social con- 
cerns and problems— such as crowded schools, inadequate sup- 
ply of teachers, school-community interaction, and anti-poverty 
strategies— which prompted initial and continuing employment 
of such personnel; (2) major programmatic thrusts— such as 
the Bay City project and Lay Reader programs of the 1950*s 
supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education and 
federally supported programs of the 19€0's— which utilized 
teacher aides; and, (3) factorfi— such as New Careers ap- 
proaches and the National Education Association and American 
Federation of Teachers' efforts to gain representational rights 
for paraprofessionals— which contributed significantly towards 
a growing self-awareness and desire for recognition on the 
part of the paraprofessional. 

Material for the study was obtained from foundation reports, 
project rer -ts and findings, U.S. government documents and 
studies, school district personnel handbooks and manuals, jour- 
nal and magazine articles, general and specialized books. Con- 
gressional legislative enactments, speeches, and interviews. 
The study is descriptive and presented in chronological form. 
* Despite the presence of and opposition by critics from the 
earliest programs using teacher aides, the movement has grown 
in size and scope. Among the conclusions reached were: 
(1) paraprofessionals in steadily growing numbers are boing 
used in federally suppc^rted programs throughout the nation in 
efforts to improve the quality of education in predominantly 
low-income areas; (2) duties assigned to paraprofessionals no 
longer consist only of clerical and monitorial tasks— increas- 
inglythe paraprofessional is being utilized in an instructional 
role; (3) the paraprofessional is becoming increasingly orga- 
nized and is obtaining recognition as a vital element in the* 
school personnel ranks; and, (4) the indigenous paraprofes- 
sional plays an especially important role as a cultural bridge 
between student and school. 

An enumeration of areas for suggested further studies is 
given. In addition, an extended bibliography has been included. 
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